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WHAT IS CHARACTER EDUCATION? 


The reader may recall the short and apparently insignificant 
Scene iii in the first act of Shakespeare’s Hamlet—the scene 
wherein Polonius bids farewell to Laertes, who is about to 
depart for France. The words of advice which the father utters 
to his son have come down to this day as the best summary of 
the meaning of human character to be found in any literature. 


“There; my blessing with you! 
And these few precepts in ve memory. 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear’t that the op may beware of thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the ooo 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The comparatively recent movement known as “character 
education” has led to more than a few misunderstandings con- 
cerning its true nature. The laudable emphasis laid upon 
education for character in recent years has created a belief in 
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the minds of many that this is the first time in the history of 
the universe that character was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a place in the educational scheme. Indeed, 
if one were to judge from the writings of modern experts in the 
field of character education, one would necessarily conclude that 
these writers had just discovered that there was such a thing as 
character, and that they were the creators of a movement 
designed to further it. A little prescribed reading in the History 
of Education might dispel some of their ignorance as well as 
their complacency. 

Another misapprehension is the belief, current in some quar- 
ters, that the learning of character is a process quite divorced 
from other forms of learning; that the learning of character 
requires a very special set of principles and a technique of 
learning wholly distinct from other learning processes. There can 
be no bill of divorcement between the learning of character and 
learning in general. From the very beginning of civilization, the 
primary function of education has been the development of 
character. Only within comparatively recent years, when a series 
of scientific, but none the less stupid, revolts against tradition 
ceremoniously dumped overboard the philosophy of education, 
did educators lose sight of character as the end of education. 
These scientific revolts were destructive in form, not con- 
structive. Content with destroying a traditional philosophy 
which unified the entire educational process, the scientists com- 
placently rested their case. Philosophy as a norm in education 
had been destroyed, and, come what might, they felt no obliga- 
tion to substitute anything better; and education, like a mighty 
river that had burst its banks, began overflowing in all directions. 
The inevitable result was educational and moral chaos; for, like 
the river, education eventually found its own level, and that 
level was deplorably low. Education for information’s sake 
seemed, for a time, to be the only norm in education. 

No one questions the fact that knowledge is a prerequisite of 
all learning. Neither character, habits, attitudes, appreciations, 
nor ideals can be learned adequately without it. But, when 
knowledge is sought as an end in itself, without any thought of 
its future application, it ceases to be knowledge and becomes, 
instead, mere information. The purpose of information is the 
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satisfaction of curiosity, and its end is mental complacency; but 
the function of knowledge is the perfection of man’s nature, 
and its end is wisdom. Education for information is a distinct 
perversion of man’s nature. 

The reawakened interest in character education, therefore, 
invites us to consider the psychological process through which 
character is learned. To clarify our understanding of the 
essentials of human character let us recall the fact that character 
is the integration of man’s hereditary nature and his acquired 
reactions working toward a morally good end under the guidance 
of the human intellect and the directions of the human will. 

Man’s native endowment consists in the characteristics which 
have been transmitted to him through biological heredity: viz., 
his organic nature and its various reactions, the modifiability 
of his nervous system, his aptitudes, impulses, and his capacity 
for learning. Without capacity for learning, there can be no 
character; for character is a learned reaction. It is to be noted 
that it is the capacity for character, not character itself, that is 
transmitted through biological heredity. 

The very moment a child is born, he is, literally, bombarded 
by stimuli from his environment. Each stimulus leaves an 
indelible impression upon his nervous system, and gradually his 
native traits become modified by experience. Here, then, are two 
factors that determine the character of any child—heredity and 
environmental experience. We need not embroil ourselves in 
the perennial argument as to which of these exerts the greater 
influence. Suffice it to say that both play an important part in 
the formation of character. Without heredity there is nothing 
to modify and no capacity for modification; without environ- 
ment there are no modifying stimuli. 

At birth the child is a bundle of impulses, which control the 
greater part of his behavior. These constitute the point of 
departure of the modifying process. Without these the child 
would not react to the stimuli from the surrounding environ- 
ment; without these there could be no learning. Like other 
native traits, the impulses vary in strength in each individual 
child. It follows, therefore, that the modification of these im- 
pulses is a highly individual matter. Each impulse and each 
child must be dealt with individually. No disciplinary rules and 
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regulations, designed to modify these impulses, will apply to 
each child in the same way. It is precisely on this point that 
parents and teachers make their first grievous error in character 
training. They seem to assume that all that is necessary is to 
promulgate a code of discipline, whether reasonable or not, and 
insist that each child obey it without exception or suffer 
punishment. If that code of discipline is lax, it fails to reach 
the overly aggressive child; and, if it is too severe, it crushes 
and destroys whatever little initiative the retiring child might 
have. To strike a happy medium in a school of any size is 
almost humanly impossible. 

There is a more reasonable way out of the difficulty. Let 
there be but a few reasonable basic regulations, the purpose of 
which the pupils know. Let these basic regulations be applied 
to each individual case as the circumstances of the case warrant. 
Even the law of the state which controls the behavior of millions 
is applied to each individual case on its own merits. The un- 
warranted assumption that generalized discipline will modify 
each and every child to the same degree is not only ridiculous, 
but unspeakably stupid. It has broken more characters than it 
has made. 

Reactions to impulses are but one of the many modes of child 
behavior. The random movements of the child are merely the 
basis from which eventually emerge habits. Unlike reactions to 
impulse, habits are acquired reactions, and, hence, can be 
directed as well as controlled. It is estimated that 99 per cent 
of the reactions made in any one day by the average human 
being are the result of habit.’ If this estimate even approaches 
the truth, the place of habit in the learning of character is 
evident. 

How are the habits of character learned? Like all other habits, 
they arise from the will and the feeling responses. In order to 
form any habit, the will to learn must be present. But, before 
the will can act, an intellectual apprehension must be present. 
The human intellect must judge the worth of the habit in terms 
of the “good.” Now, the intellect may judge an act as good 
because of convenience, necessity, attractiveness, or conformity 
to natural law. Conversely, it may judge an act as “bad” be- 
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cause of inconvenience, needlessness, unattractiveness, or lack 
of conformity with natural law. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the judgment of the intellect may be quite in error, and as a 
result a bad habit may be begun. 

On the other hand, if the intellect is to avoid error in its 
judgment of the worth of the habit, it must apprehend clearly 
the reasons why the habit is to be formed. This perceived 
desirability is an absolute prerequisite in the formation of 
character habits. This is another point upon which many parents 
and teachers fall into error. It is not sufficient that the child 
be told to learn the habit and be forced to practice it in the 
vain hope that eventually he will perform it automatically. No 
child learns any good habit requiring effort unless he first 
perceives the reason for it and has the will to learn it. 

Again, it is a matter of common observation that children 
tend to perform acts that give them pleasure, and tend to avoid 
those that result in annoyance. The conscious recognition of the 
desirability of the habit as well as the perception of the end to 
be achieved make practice a source of pleasure to the child, 
and, so long as the child sees that he is progressing, practice 
him to further effort. 

It might be well to point out here that during his practice 
the child will occasionally slip into error. The wise parent or 
teacher will tactfully refrain from even a single word of blame; 
instead she will act as if an occasional error were to be expected. 
She will praise the child for the progress he has already made; 
she will encourage him to try again and, by her words, renew 
his confidence and pleasure. With continued practice, the good 
habits so necessary for character will be formed and, like all 
habits, will function automatically when called upon. 

A very important phase of the learning of character is the 
development of attitudes. The very same principles which 
underlie the formation of habits apply to the development of 
habits. Attitudes, broadly speaking, are a species of mental 
habit. They are a predisposition of the will toward or against 
aspects of the environment. It is obvious that if we wish to 
develop character we must predispose the child toward the 
aspects of the environments which are commonly judged de- 
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sirable, and away from those which are judged undesirable. 

Now, a rational predisposition involves knowledge and, there- 
fore, the activity of the intellect. Attitudes based upon mere 
feeling are a rather insecure foundation upon which to build 
rational character, for feeling responses change momentarily, 
and attitudes based upon them would necessarily do likewise. 
The same might be said for attitudes based upon mechanistic 
conditioning, for the conditioning process, in the final analysis, 
depends upon the feeling responses for its efficacy. The only 
stable foundation upon which to build proper attitudes is 
knowledge. 

How, then, can we assist the child in eliciting attitudes? Our 
first and most important step is to have the child apprehend 
intellectually the desirable details of the person, object, or aspect 
toward which he is to be predisposed. In this step of the pro- 
cedure we may make use of the feeling responses, but they must 
always remain supplementary, and under no conditions dare we 
resort to mere sentimentality. This is a serious mistake into 
which teachers and parents are too prone to fall. Sentimentality 
is not intellectual. Even to the mind of the child, it does not 
have the ring of sincerity, and all too frequently arouses no 
emotion save that of deep disgust. In the acquisition of knowl- 
edge required for an attitude, the wise teacher will use subtle 
suggestion rather than direct information, and will, to a very 
great degree, depend upon the child’s natural curiosity as well 
as the tendency for self-activity, to further his search for the 
required knowledge. It must be clearly remembered that the 
attitude is to be elicited, not communicated. True attitudes 
must arise out of the child’s self-activity; communicated atti- 
tudes are frequently species of hypocrisy. 

The second step is the actual predisposition of the will. When 
the required knowledge has been secured and the attitude is 
intellectually apprehended as desirable, the predisposition of the 
will follows as a natural consequence. This does not imply that 
the child will act in harmony with his newly formed attitude, 
for his will is still free to act or not to act as it sees fit. But the 
predisposition of the will is there, and the chances are that he 
will act in accordance with it. The only circumstance that will 
prevent it is a deliberately perverse will. , 
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One cannot hope for much success in educating for character 
unless the child is taught to form and to strive for ideals. To 
this end we must teach him to set up for himself ideals that are 
worth striving for. One of the most serious mistakes that we 
are prone to make is to set up before the child ideals that are 
so far removed from the reality of his life that there can be little 
hope of his ever achieving them. The normal child lives not in 
the past, but the present; not removed from social and economic 
reality, but in the midst of it. Hence, to set before him as an 
ideal, one who lived in a much less complex age of the past, 
or one who by his status in life was far, far removed from the 
realities of modern social, political, economic and religious con- 
ditions, is often a serious mistake. Such ideals are often foreign 
to the child’s nature, if, indeed, they are not antagonistic. As 
such he considers them as having been thrust upon him, and, 
therefore, makes but little effort to achieve them. 

Like all other elements in education for character, ideals must 
be adapted to the nature and capacity of each child individually. 
The teacher or parent who selects the abstract life of a person 
who lived a sheltered and secluded life seven or eight hundred 
years ago, and who sets that entire life before some three hundred 
modern school children as an ideal toward which all of them 
must strive, knows little about the psychology of childhood and 
less about the psychology of learning. 

Finally, there can be no character without a strong will. Our 
prisons and penitentiaries are filled with men and women who 
have educated minds and undisciplined wills. The will, like all 
other human powers, is disciplined only by exercise; without 
exercise, it degenerates. The common practice of keeping the 
child under such rigid discipline and in such seclusion that no 
temptations whatever can assail him, deprives the will of all 
exercise and renders it almost impotent when confronted by 
serious temptation. The probability is that a child so trained 
will succumb to the first serious temptation he meets. 

Proper exercise of the will consists in the practice of restraint 
in the presence of temptation; it consists not in avoiding the 
temptation (for this is frequently impossible), but in conquering 
ourselves in its presence. This is by no mean a suggestion that 
children be deliberately exposed to all kinds and degrees of 
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temptations; nor is it a suggestion that they be permitted to 
learn character in the manner of Emile, by tasting the bitter 
fruits of experience. On the contrary, the child should be shielded 
from experiences which competent parents and teachers judge 
to be quite beyond his capacity. But, at the same time, they 
must exercise care lest they attribute their own weaknesses to 
the child. His contact with the realities of life should be grad- 
ually increased as his knowledge, experience, and exercise of will 


_progress. Only when he has achieved the perfection of being able 


to face without fear, and resist without regret, the gravest 
temptations against the moral law, can he be said to have de- 
veloped a strong will; only then can it be said that he has 
learned character. 
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HOW SUCCESSFULLY ARE WE DEVELOPING 
RIGHT ATTITUDES? 


In our myopic craze for testing it is well to pause and ask 
ourselves the pertinent question, “Are we really testing the more 
important end-results of our educational efforts, namely, the 
attitudes we should be developing in the young minds of our 
students?” I say “myopic,” for a glance at our educational 
tests shows that we have been too much concerned with the 
results near at hand, the facts learned, and have not bothered 
much about the far-sighted and more elusive, but, for all that, 
more important educational outcomes. 

Is it possible to test for these less tangible outcomes? Can we 
get such an objective judgment of our teaching? Attitude tests 
are not new; but the better techniques of attitude measurement 
are more recent and are still undergoing improvement through 
experiment. But they have reached a stage where, the writer 
believes, they can and should be used to advantage. 

Every teacher realizes that to cram the mental caverns of 
his students with factual information is certainly not the only 
purpose of his teaching. He realizes, although he may not have 
reasoned it out thus to himself, that the more important and 
the more lasting effects of his teaching do not consist in the 
memory of definite facts which the student carries away from 
the course, but in the student’s change of attitudes, his way of 
looking at things, how he has learned to evaluate, his habit of 
regarding fundamental issues in varying situations, the principles 
he has comprehended and made his own and how he has fitted 
these into his own scheme of reasoning. What are the student’s 
ideals? What has he learned to admire? Have the principles, 
which really constitute the residue of the barrage of facts to 
which the student is subjected—and which, for a brief time, he 
attempts to remember in order to regurgitate same on the spot 
at exam time, thereafter letting them evaporate from conscious 
memory—colored his attitudes? Have these distillations from 
classroom experiences taken their part. in the mosaic of the 
student’s habitual thinking? The teacher should know the 
answers to these questions if his teaching is to have maximum 
effect. 
233 
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Up to the present most teachers must bow to the accusation 
that they have been so busy alternating between “pounding in 
facts” and attempts at extracting same by way of factual knowl- 
edge tests that they have not really stopped to thoroughly 
investigate just how effectively they really are accomplishing 
their whole task. We have been taking for granted that we have 
been achieving the more important educational outcomes. 

We do not say that the teaching and testing of factual knowl- 
edge is unimportant, for the contrary is true. Nor do we disagree 
that factual knowledge testing has made commendable progress. 
But the burden of our complaint is that our testing program has 
been and still is lopsided; we have been in quite a dither measur- 
ing only one phase of our end-results: factual knowledge; we 
have paid little or no attention to finding out how successfully 
we have been developing right attitudes in our students. And in 
our Catholic schools, above all, the development of right atti- 
tudes should be one of our prime interests. 

Some will object that the teacher can tell whether or not the 
students are getting what they are supposed to from the course. 
The exceptional teacher with good judgment and a keen insight 
into adolescent nature may be able to do so, but attitude studies 
on the effectiveness of teaching prove that the teacher’s sub- 
jective judgment of the effectiveness of his teaching in these 
less tangible outcomes is often, if not generally, awry. 

There are a number of factors which contribute to this un- 
happy situation. The writer realizes, however, that the in- 
dividual teacher is largely not to blame. The teacher insists on 
teaching facts and testing for facts because the principal insists 
on this phase of the teaching by judging the effectiveness of the 
teacher according to student-showing on factual knowledge tests. - 
And the principal in turn takes this attitude, either because it 
is the traditional one or because accrediting bodies, until re- 
cently, laid down standards which judged effective teaching 
largely by factual knowledge standards. 

A second factor, and probably, basically, the more influential 
in the development of the present testing tradition, is the simple 
fact that facts are more tangible and hence so much more 
easily tested than are the less tangible but more important out- 
comes—those changes in the individual’s way of thinking. 2 
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A third factor, which is realiy an outgrowth of the second, is 
the fact that there are so few attitude tests on the market. This 
of course is due first to the fact that attitudes, being intangible, 
are harder to test for, and secondly, the more satisfactory 
techniques of attitude measurement are of more recent develop- 
ment. 

But are any of these factors so prohibitive as to stand in the 
way of our finding out how effectively we are teaching, how well 
we are achieving the more important educational outcomes? The 
writer does not think so. For how can we find out how to 
improve and what to improve in our teaching if we choose to 
remain in the dark as to these significant end-results. Those 
who answer that their “own common sense” tells them are pitting 
themselves against objective evidence which weighs in the 
opposite direction. It is a well-known fact in testing that gen- 
eral subjective judgments are blurred over with personal color 
and hence unscientific. 

Years ago the teacher did not have to be concerned about 
attitudes, habits, ideals to the extent he has to be today, because 
the social structure was such that the home had not as yet lost 
caste as an educative force. Then, the boy learned habits of 
work, almost unconsciously, and mentally absorbed attitudes of 
mind while working at the side of his parents. But today, because 
the home no longer enjoys the close ties of former years, in- 
creasing quantitative and qualitative demands are being made 
upon the school. No longer does the teacher satisfy himself 
with teaching mere “book knowledge.” In former years the 
school was mainly to teach the facts which the boy could not 
obtain at home; but today the imparting of such knowledge is 
only one of the school’s objectives. Yet, our educational tests 
almost exclusively center around the factual knowledge ob- 
jectives. : 

With the changed social structure and the consequent changed 
purposes and duties of the school comes likewise a change in the 
teacher’s aim necessitating a concomitant change in his method 
of testing the effectiveness with which he achieves his more 
elaborate goal. 

The greatest practical difficulty in the way of the average 
teacher is the developing of attitude tests to suit the particular 
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courses he is teaching. Naturally, some of the attitudes will 
differ with the different school subjects taught. The attitudes 
which should be developed through a history course will differ 
somewhat—though only partially, for there will naturally be 
some overlapping—from those taught in English, and those 
developed in the religion course will differ somewhat from both 
of these. 

But, once the teacher determines on the main attitudes, habits, 
ideals, the students should carry away from the course, it is 
not too difficult to develop a series of attitude statements which 
will indicate the status of his students’ attitudes as well as the 
changes he is effecting through his teaching. Once developed, 
this test can be repeated year after year. Naturally the effective- 
ness of such a test would be marred if a mark were given for 
certain answers or if the student had to sign his name. The 
prime purpose of the attitude test is to give the teacher, as 
well as the principal, a cue as to how well and how fully the 
teacher is accomplishing the more complete objectives of the 
school. 

With the recent shift of emphasis on the part of the accrediting 
agencies from that of the quantitative to that of the qualitative, 
there is reason to expect an increase of emphasis on attitudes. 
In view of this fact and in view of the urgent need to see how 
our Catholic schools are affecting these less tangible end-results 
of our educational efforts, would it not be a worthwhile under- 
taking for some of our Catholic graduate schools to assist our 
teachers by developing a series of attitude tests for the various 
courses offered in our Catholic schools? Attitude tests developed 
by secular institutions fail to serve our needs adequately. Be- 
cause we have a different philosophy than that held in secular 
institutions, because we believe that there are certain permanent 
moral values, the attitudes we wish to inculcate necessarily 
reflect these different standards of evaluation; hence, the need 
for attitude tests developed along the line of our own philosophy. 

We have talked much about the evil influences of modern 
environment upon the development of our young people, but have 
we ever obtained an objective appraisal of the degree to which 
our religion courses are counteracting this influence? Both these 
influences, religion on the one hand, and on the other a pagan 
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environment that has heaved overboard all traditional standards 
of morality, are fighting for dominance in the organization of 
the adolescent’s thinking. But which is gaining the upper hand? 
And along which lines? Should we change anything in our 
teaching, and on what should we lay more emphasis? An ob- 
jective appraisal of the adolescent’s attitudes can give us the 
answer. But this necessitates the development of a series of 
attitude tests. Can we look to our Catholic graduate schools 


to develop these for us? Urpan H. Fierce, 8.M. 


VOICE OF POPE PIUS TO BE HEARD IN U. 8. 
ON EASTER MORNING 
bringing the voice of His Holiness, Pi Pius XII 
nited States is a highlight in a series of Holy Week and 
= day broadcasts announced by the National Broadcasting 
mpany. 

The broadcast from Vatican City, which will be carried by both 
networks of NBC, will be heard in this country at 6:30 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time, Easter Sunday morning. It will inaugurate 
the Easter Sunday broadcasts of that company. The pom will 
include a description of the recessional immediately following the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in St. Peter’s Basilica, and the Benediction 
which the Holy Father will give from the balcony overlooking St. 


Peter’s Square. 

Beginning Tuesday, April 4, at 6 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, 
there will be a series of five daily broadcasts entitled “The Living 
God.” These p , presented under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, will be enacted by a cast of motion 
picture, stage and radio stars, including Pedro de Corboda, Walter 
sueneey see Mary Carr, and will be broadcast over the NBC Red 

etwork. 

On Friday, April 7, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the 
Catholic University of America will be heard in a special Good 
Friday program under the auspices of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. This program will be heard over the NBC Blue 
Network from 8:30 to 9 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. Monsignor 
Sheen will speek on “The Last Word.” The Paulist Choristers under 
the direction of the Rev. William Finn, CS.P., will provide Good 
April 8, the Rev. Vi Mooney, CS.C 

oly i v. Vincent 
Director of the Catholic Youth Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, will speak on “The Goal of Christian Living.” 
Father Mooney will give this address on the “Call to Youth” pro- 
gram broadcast at 12:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, under the 
auspices of the National Council of Catholic Women. It will be 
broadcast over the Red Network of NBC. 

Monsignor Sheen will bring to a close his current series of talks in 
the “Catholic Hour” with his discourse entitled “Closed Doors,” 
Easter Sunday at 6 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. The “Catholic 
Hour,” produced National Council of Catholic Men, is broad- 
cast over the Red Network. 


A CATHOLIC EDUCATOR IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND—II 


15. Historia Haeresiarcharum a Christo Nato ad Nostra Usque 
Tempora in Qua Potissimum Exhibentur Nefaria Dogmata, Tum 
Ex Ipsorum Libris Excerpta, Tum A SS. Patribus, Et Authoribus 
Coaetaneis, Aut Aliis Scriptoribus Classicis, Commemorata, Cui 
Accessit Series omnium Propositionum a Modernis Pontificibus 
damnatarum, una cum eorumdem decretis. Opus Posthumum. 
Douai, 1702, 1729. 

Three books have been incorrectly ascribed to Legrand by 
several writers. Thus Dirks,** following Michaud’s Biographie 
Universelle,* states that Legrand was the author of a work pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1664 and entitled simply Physica. Ref- 
erence is very probably made to the work on Physics published 
at Amsterdam in 1664 by the famous Cartesian physicist, Johann 
Clauberg.“ 

Hurter in his Nomenclator Literarius ascribes to Legrand a 
work published in 1711, entitled Concordia fidei et rationis and 
adds “in qua singularem de transsubstantione sententiam tuetur, 
quam dein Billuart impugnavit.”** This work is not by An- 
} thony Legrand, but by another Douai priest, writer and pro- 
: fessor of a very similar name, Antoine Lengrand. This Antoine 
Lengrand is described by Duthilloeul as “licencié en theologie, 
Docteurés-Arts, . . . professor de philosophie a |’Université de 
Douai et chanoine de St. Amé.”** He is also identified by Bil- 
luart, the great Dominican theologian, who describes Lengrand 
as “philosophiae professor in collegio regio Duaci.”** As has 
already been stated, there is no reason for holding that Anthony 
Legrand ever taught in the University of Douai. It is no doubt 


Mentis ad Corpus Relatae Proprietates, denique C. is Ac Mentis Arcta 
et Admirabiles in Homine Conjunctio Explicantem Chedectens: 1664). 
“ Hurter, op. cit., vol. LIV, p. 504. 


Christi subjecta, non quidem eodem numero quae prius erant, sed 
poe! is. Christi 


cati in 


anno 1711, contra 


Dirks, op. cit., p. 314. 
‘ Biographie Universelle, Supplement, vol. LX XI. 
; * Joannis Claubergii Physica, Quibus Rerum Corporearum Vis et Natura. 
“Cf. C-R. Billuart, Summa Sancti Thomae, Tractatus de Almo Euchar- 
tiae Sacramento, Dissertation I, Art. VI, n. 11 (Paris, n. d.), Vol. VI, p. 420: 
Alii dicunt remanere quidem accidentia, non tamen sine subjecto, sed in 
: Lengrand, philosophiae professor in collegio regio Duaci, in opusculo in- 
scripto: Concordia Fidei et rations, typis Duscenss 
tiae, typis Leodiensibus 1714. 
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confusion of Legrand with Antoine Lengrand that caused Dodd 
and others to think that Legrand was a professor of theology 
and philosophy in the University of Douai. 

Hurter also attributes to Legrand the following, Methodus 
Compendiosa, qua recte investigatur et certo invenitur fides chris- 
tiana, Parisiis, 1674, adding “Roman delatus est, sed non pro- 
hibitus.” This is not by Legrand but by John Sergeant, with 
whom Legrand was to cross swords in controversy twenty-five 
years after the Methodus Compendiosa appeared and was de- 
nounced in Rome.** 

As may be seen from this list of his works, Anthony Legrand 
was interested in many subjects. Yet one great interest in the 
field of philosophy stands out above the rest. This is Cartesian 
philosophy, to which he had a devotion that it is somewhat dif-. 
ficult for us at the present time to appreciate. Once acquainted 
with Cartesianism, Legrand gave it his complete loyalty and 
deserves to be known as one of the most active and influential 
figures in its popularization in England. It is because of this 
work in the service of the new philosophy that Legrand’s char- 
acter as educator is difficult to distinguish from his character as 
philosopher. Thus certain of his books were designed to be used 
as textbooks and were widely used as such. Because the 
scholastic method was still widely known and successfully used, 
Legrand set himself to the task of restating Descartes’ doctrines 
in the traditional way. In this he had no small success. As 
Charles Dodd wrote: “He lived a very studious and retired life; 
and was the first philosopher of the age, that reduced the Car- 
tesian system to the method of the schools: an attempt so much 
admired, that one of the royal society translated it into English, 
from the original, which was published in elegant Latin.”* 

Other evidence for the success of Legrand’s textbook of Carte- 
sian philosophy is found in the fact that it was introduced as a 
text in Cambridge University shortly after its publication.” 
Cambridge was a center for the study and spread of Cartesian- 
ism in England and it is not surprising to learn that Legrand 
was held in high esteem there. Thus Anthony & Wood, writing 
of Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, whose attack on Descartes 


“Cf. Gillow vol. 495. 

Dodd, a, Church History of Bn land, 11, 489. 

"Cf. Sterling P. Lamprecht. Role Descartes in 
tury England, fn tution The History of Ideas (New York: 1935), vol 
III, p. 1 
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had been answered by Legrand, leaves the following record: 
“One Antonius le Grand a Cartesian philosopher of great note 

. . much read in Cambridge.” ** 

Legrand’s edition of Bonnet’s translation of Rohault’s treatise 
on physics was another textbook that found favor at Cam- 
bridge.** In fact, the notice of Legrand in the Franciscan 
Necrology states that Cambridge University made eager use of 
all his philosophical works. More than that, the Necrology goes 
on to state that the university had invited Legrand to give a 
public lecture and that he would have accepted if the university 
had been Catholic.** Moreover, it may be concluded that the 
numerous editions both in England and on the continent of Le- 
grand’s philosophical works are an indication that they were 
widely used as textbooks in other colleges and universities 
besides Cambridge. 

Although Legrand did not have any new or striking educa- 
tional theories or practices to advance, he was necessarily inter- 
ested in education. Engaged all his life in teaching, author of 
successful texts in philosophy and science, Legrand gives further 
evidence of his educational interests in passages scattered 
throughout his various works. These relate principally to the 
importance for the common good of maintaining an educa- 
tional system and the necessity of acquiring a proper education 
for the good of the individual as well as for that of society. 

Thus in the section on ethics in the Entire Body of Philosophy 
Legrand writes of the duties of parents to their children: 


The Duty of the Mother, is to take care that the Child in her 


™ Wood, vol. IV, col. 233. The entire passage is of interest. Wood is 
referring to Parker’s Disputationes de Deo et Divina Providentia (Lon- 
don, 1678), and he writes: 

“See a character of this book and its author in Dr. Henry More’s 
Praefatio generalissima set before the translation of the first tome of his 
Philosophical Volume—Lond. 1679. fol. One Antonius le Grand, a Carte- 
sian philosopher of great note, now, or lately, living in London (author 
of 1. Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. Renati Descartes, much 
read in Cambridge, and said in the title to wrote ‘in usum juventutis 
academicae.’ 2. Historia Naturae, and thirdly a small piece in tw. main- 
taining a great paradox, called De Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis. 
etc.) published a book against some passages in the said Disp. de Deo, in 
which our author hath impartially examined and deservedly censured 
certain principles of the Cartesian philosophy as grossly atheistical, and 
destructive of religion, This piece of Le Grand is entit. Apologia pro 
Renato Descartes, &c. Lond. 1679. Oct.” 

™Lamprecht, op. cit., p. 196. 

“ Trappes Lomax, op. cit., pp. 282-283. The entire notice in the Necrology 
will be given later. 
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Womb do not come to any hurt, and when Born, that she solli- 
citously cherish it, and suckle it her self, and that she do not 
put it out to a Nurse, without urgent necessity. As soon as it 
comes to the use of reason, she must also endeavour to form its 
tender and pliable Manners, according to the rules of Vertue 
and Piety, and to instill into it the first Principles of Religion.* 


However, it would seem that Legrand did not have an alto- 
gether favorable opinion of a mother’s influence on her children. 
The father had his duties in educating them as well as the 
mother. One of these duties consisted in sending them away to 
school, if he could afford it, in order that their mother might not 
indulge them too much. These duties are expressed in the fol- 
lowing characteristic passage: 


But because it imports little to have given life to children, and 
thereby to put them into a State, that is indifferent to either 
Vertue or Vice, except due Instruction be superadded, and the 
Hatred of the one, and Love of the other be inculcated into them, 
it is the Fathers Duty, to take care that they be timely taught, 
according to his Ability and Condition, and he must omit noth- 
ing, that may conduce to their advancement in Learning and 
Good Manners. If he able, let him put them out to School, to the 
end that being out of their Mother’s sight, and rid from her 
fondling of them, they may mind their Learning the better; But 
he must go resign the care of their Instruction to others, as not 
wholly to neglect it himself, he must have an eye to the Pro 
they make, by prescribing what they ought to learn, and judging 
what may be omitted: Except he be assured of the Ability, Care 
and Prudence of the Masters, with whom he hath intrusted 
them.** 

Similar doctrines were advanced in one of Legrand’s earliest 
works L’Epicure Spirituel, in which he writes on the duty of 
parents with regard to the education of their children. The fol- 


lowing passage is from Edward Cooke’s translation: 


When Heaven blesses their Marriage, and bestows upon them 
Children to continue their Family, Nature charges them to take 
care of their Nurture, and to keep them after they have brought 
them into the world. When Age has loosned their Tongue, and 
Reason begins to discover its Vivacity, and renders them capable 
of Instruction, they ought to labor their Education, and imprint 
upon those young plants Piety and Vertue. Those that are failing 
in this Duty, may very well pass for their Enemies, and it may 
be doubted if they think them Legitimate, since they so shame- 


"An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Institution, Part X (Ethicks), 
ch. XXXII, n. 11, p. 396. 
™ Loc. cit., n. 111. 
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fully abandon them in their Necessity. An Infant receives noth- 
ing from his Father, but his Body, his Soul in God’s production, 
his Estate he ought to inherit, is often fix’d to his Cradle, and 
that person does but imperfectly deserve the name of Father, 
that does not improve his Mind, and implant commendable Sen- 
timents into his Understanding and Judgment. If Nature, has 
been niggardly in her favors to him, and denied him this ad- 
dress, which is so necessary to the Education of Children, he 
ought- to have recourse to the Prudence of others, to make a 
choice of Masters of whose conduct he approves, and whose life 
is as void of unworthy Imputations as are his Manners, Nothing, 
makes a deeper impression on our Soul, then that which is pour’d 
into it in our youth, whatsoever is then sow’d takes root, and as 
the young Twiggs of Trees bend according to the motions of the 
hand which turns them either up or down, so without any Diffi- 
culty do we pursue the instructions of Masters who govern us. 
Their works make our Oracles, we reverence all that comes from 
their mouths, and considering them as representing the persons 
of our Fathers, we imitate their Actions, and often become their 


Copies and Images.°*’ 

Gravest of all is the obligation of the father in this matter, 
for he is the head of the family and must encourage virtue in all 
the other members by word and example as well as by command. 


Parents by a natural right have power over their children for 
seeing that the care of them is by nature committed to the Par- 
ents, they would never be able to exercise the same except th 
had Authority over them, to direct their Actions for their Good, 
and accordingly the best of Parents do, without injury to them, 
force their Children to follow their Studies, to behave themselves 
as they ought, to leave the vicious inclinations of their Nature, 
and do those things which for the future, may make them good 
and profitable Members of the Commonwealth. Now whilst the 
Father is in this exercise of his power over the Children, there is 
besides a great obligation incumbent upon him, that as he is 
the head of the Family, to take care also to impart Health and 
Strength to the rest of the Members of it; that is, that he recom- 
mend Vertue to them by his Example; and that he excel all the 
rest by his Life, more than by his Tongue or Instructions, that 
he deny and force himself, and that like an Eagle he provoke his 
young ones to fly; that he curb his Passions, that he may the 
more effectually excite them to follow the Footsteps of Vertue; 
and in a word, that he ommit nothing whereby their tender 
springing Vertue, may thrive and flourish.** 

Typical of Legrand also is the emphasis that he puts upon 

" The Divine Epicurus, pp. 44-45. 

* An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Institution, Part X, (Bthicks) ch. 


,n. VI. 
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practical education. Throughout his works he is most insistent 
upon the virtue of industry both for the good of society and of 
the individual. Hence he points out the necessity of teaching 
children trades and arts by which they may be able to earn 
their livelihood. | 

Another Duty of Parents is, that they take care of the Bodily 
Sustenance of their Children: and in case they want wherewith 
to maintain them, that then they take care to teach them such 
Arts, whereby they may be able to maintain themselves, with- 
out being burthensome to them.*® 


Moreover, the parents have an obligation to give such instruc- 
tion to their natural children as well as to those born in 
wedlock. 

In Scydromedia Anthony Legrand gave a picture of what he 
conceived to be an ideal commonwealth, as did St. Thomas 
More, Bacon, Campanella, Harrington and so many others of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In his Utopian king- 
dom Legrand expectedly gives an important place to education. 
One of his greatest principles is an almost puritanical insistence 
upon the necessity of habits of industry for the good of society. 
Hence all classes must be kept busy, the common people in trade 
and labor, others in the arts and letters, in administrative and 
military duties. Moreover, even the best of laws. such as are 
found in Scydromedia, must be interpreted aright. Thus there 
is an evident need for an intelligent and educated citizenry. 
Schools are therefore scattered throughout the realm. These 
are in the charge of carefully chosen and trained masters, sound 
in doctrine and character." 

In the schools of Scydromedia all the arts are taught. As 
the talents and interests of students are diverse, a variety of 
studies are open to them. Some study literature, while others 
take up oratory. Some devote themselves to philosophy, while 
others take up medicine.** Not so great a need is found for 


of Philosophy, The Institution, Part X (Ethicks), 


ch. XXXIII, n. . 
“Cf. John K. Ryan, “‘Scydromedia’: An Ideal Com- 
monwealth” in The New Scholasticism Vol. X, no. 1 
“Cf. Scydromedia, ch. X, “De Civibus.” 
“Ut varia mortalium ingenia, iis, quibus maxime gaudent, vacant. 
poesi, sed castae dant operam. Amat ea gens involucris Philoso- 
arcana complecti, & sub fabula cortice, sua detegi vitia. Nonnum- 
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courses in law, for the obvious reason that in an ideal state law- 
suits will be rare. Such difficulties as arise are for the most part 
settled by the magistrates. However, advocates have a part in 
long-drawn-out cases. Priests, judges, physicians and public offi- 
cials are held in especial honor. But among the learned account is 
taken of their actual knowledge rather than of nobility of birth.” 

The duties of the prince not only include the establishment 
of schools for others, but he himself must give an example in the 
field of education as elsewhere. The people of Scydromedia de- 
spise a prince who is slothful and given over to a life of pleasure. 
Princes who are not distinguished for virtue and learning are held 
in contempt, for in a prince to be badly educated is a disgrace 
equal to baseness of birth. Hence from their youth the future 
rulers are put in the hands of teachers who imbue their minds 
with wisdom and strengthen them with virtue. Not one needs 
wisdom and virtue more than those who are to rule over others. 

The general duties of the ruler in the field of education are 
also outlined in his work on ethics under the heading “Of the 
Duties of Sovereign Princes.” 

In the Second place, he ought to be careful in wets = Sens: 
promoting all Arts; not only those which are surnamed Liberal 
or Ingenuous, and which are of great Advantage and Honour to 
the Government; but others also, which we call Mechanical, and 
especially those that are of greatest use to the Commonwealth, 
and bring the greatest Profit and Riches to the Kingdom; as are 
those of Agriculture and Navigation.* 

Finally Legrand points out the obvious duties and qualifica- 
tions of teachers themselves. As he states in his Utopian work, 
teachers must be carefully chosen for both doctrine and char- 
acter. So also in his Ethicks he writes: 

Professors, whose Duty it is to teach and instruct others, must 
take care that their informations be built on good and sound 
Principles, and that with their utmost endeavours they avoid 
Falsehood and Errors. Let them also decline the Perverse Hu- 


mours of some, who pretending to be free, and engaged to no 
Mans Opinion, are ready to teach and defend the most opposit 


“Non major inter eruditos, qui generosiori sanguine satus, sed qui 
sapientia eminet. IJbid., p. 50. 
Hine a teneris annis praeceptores dati, qui sapientia animum imbuant, 
virtute roborent. Quibus enim magis prudeatia opus, quam qui de revus 
summis tenaciori justitia, quam qui legum my 
stringuntur, uorum violatio aut contemptus, impunitas. id., p. 30. 
“An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Inetitutton, Part X (Ethicks), ch, 
XXXVI, n. X, p. 401. 
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Opinions, and to blow Hot and Cold from the same Mouth. They 
must also be very cautious, that they broach no Opinions that 
are inconsistent with the Peace of Society, as that may occasion 
any difference betwixt the Citizens. Let them also shun all dis- 
cord amongst themselves; and consider that they go the ready 
way to explore the Respect due to their function, iy being di- 
vided in their sentiments, and sowing the Seeds of dissension and 
Discord in those places, which should be the seminaries of Virtue 
and ingenious Literature. Besides, what credit can be given to 
their informations, of all that they teach be no better than Prob- 
lems, and where the Affirmative and Negative are equally made 
void? Wherefore, it is their duty to neglect all those Doctrines 
and Opinions, which are of no use or advantage to the Common- 
wealth, and derogate from the honour due to their Profession.** 

Not only were Anthony Legrand’s books used in seventeenth 
century education and his own opinions clearly formed as to the 
nature and importance of education in society, but he himself 
had a long career as an active and apparently successful teacher. 
Authority for this is found in his biographical notice pub- 
lished in the provincial Necrology after his death. So interest- 
ing is this account of Legrand’s life and character that we give 
it here in its entirety. 

Anno Dmni 1699 die 7ma Augusti Londini apoplexia correptus 
Pié Obiit R:P:F: Antonius de Padua alias Le Grand Duacenus 
aetatis suae 71: Relig 51: Sacerd : 46 : Missionis: 44: qui 
saepius in Anglia Guardiani functus officio ad Provincialatum 
evectus est, quem Pietas Morumque innocentia Deo (uti con- 
fidimus) charum, innata Mansuetudo proximo amabilem, Singu- 
laris doctrina toto Litterario orbi Spectabilem reddiderunt; nec 
ingratae telluri tot praeclara talenta commisit Deus, hoc maxime 
in missione anglicana 44 annorum decursu difficillimis tem- 
poribus exantlati Labores testantur hoc egregia posteritati com- 
mendata ingenii monumenta leguntur, hoc denique Nobilitatis 
anglicanae pars non contemnenda quae sub institutione ejus 
adolevit agnoscet fatebitur et Alma a Cantabrigiensis Academia 
quae omnia ejus opera Philosophica avide amplexa est, et ipsum 
auctorem ad Publicam Lectionem invitavit et Praevaluisset, si 
Catholica fuisset; fuit scilicet in utraque Phia veteri et Nova 
versatissimus, sed postremae Additior, cui multum contulisse 
decoris agnoscent omnes qui in ejus operibus versantur, hunc 
tantum virum piumque Patrem exacto tantum primo sui Pro- 
vinci alatus anno Apoplexia correptum (recepto priuus quod per 
signa devoté petierat absolutionis beneficio Extremaeque Unc- 
tionis Sacramento) Deus rapuit totumque quod de illo non potuit 
vivere Desiit.* 


“ Ibid., n. IX. p. 401. “ Trappes Lomax, ed., op. cit., pp. 282-283. 
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Here Legrand’s character is painted as that of a humble and 
retiring scholar and of a pious and gentle priest. Given over 
to the study of philosophy, he was learned in the old philosophy 
but still more so in the new philosophy of Descartes and his 
school. As has already been noted, his fame was widespread 
and he had declined an invitation to lecture at Cambridge. 
Moreover, in his long years on the English mission he is said to 
have instructed no small part of the English nobility. Some of 
those with whom Legrand was connected may be inferred from 
the dedication of his books. Jermyn, Lumley, Waldegrave, 
Blount, and Short are names well-known in the annals of the 
Catholic nobility and gentry of his time. A further and most 
interesting record remains of Legrand’s work as a tutor in a 
famous Catholic household. 

In a manuscript note first published by Philip Bliss in his 
edition of the Athenae Oxonienses, old Anthony & Wood, whom 
very little seemed to escape, wrote: “This Anton. Le Grand 
was born at Doway in Flanders, bred a Dominican fryar, lived 
in London several years, being there over the mission. He is 
now (Aug. 1695) tutor to the eldest son and heir of—Farmer of 
Tusmore in Com. Oxon. where he now lives.”** Wood was 
wrong, of course, in assigning Legrand to the Dominicans in- 
stead of calling him a Recollect, or Franciscan, friar. But he 
leaves the information that Legrand was residing in the summer 
of 1695 with the famous Fermor family at their estate near 
Oxford. Of the Fermors Gillow has written that they had 
“| . intermarried with the principal Catholic families of the 
kingdom, and were noted for their loyalty and staunch adher- 
ence to the faith, for which they had suffered both by fine and 
imprisonment.”* At the time that Legrand was resident at 
Tusmore the head of the family was James Fermor, Esq., whose 
eldest son and heir was a boy also named James. In addition 
there were two other children, Henry, a second son, and a 
daughter, Arabella."® In later years when Arabella was a young 
belle in London society she was immortalized by Alexander Pope 

as “Belinda” in The Rape of the Lock. 

Wood, loc. cit 
*Gillow, op. cit., vol. IV, 
"Edgar E. Estcourt and John The English Catholic Non- 
jurors of 1716 (London: 1886), p. 216; John O. Payne, Records of the 
Wholly from Onginal Documents 


English Catholics of 1716, Compiled 
(London: 1900), pp. 50-51. 
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Pope was only a boy of eleven at the time of Legrand’s death 
and therefore perhaps never knew him personally. Yet with 
Pope’s interests as an amateur philosopher and especially with 
his position in the close-knit Catholic society of the times, he 
must have known of the friar-philosopher who had tutored the 
Fermor children and other children of the old Catholic Families. 
At all events, it is pleasant to read a reference to Legrand, or to 
some one very like him, in the lines addressed to Belinda in the 
famous poem, 

If e’er one Vision touch’d thy Infant Thought, 
Of all the Nurse and all the Priest have taught." 

Here, then, is found something of the story of a Catholic edu- 
cator in seventeenth century England. For almost fifty years 
Anthony Legrand labored in the service of Catholic education 
in a foreign land. As a writer, as a teacher and as a man, he en- 
joyed a measure of renown in his own time. Because of the 
condition of scholastic philosophy during the age in which he 
lived, many of his efforts in the field of philosophy were ex- 
pended upon the spread of the Cartesian doctrines that he had 
adopted with such eagerness. This was unfortunate both in 
itself and for his future reputation. With the decline of Carte- 
sianism and the refutation of many of its basic doctrines, An- 
thony Legrand, once known as the “Abbreviator” and “Epito- 
mator” of Descartes, gradually became only a name. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that beneath Legrand’s Carte- 
sianism—as indeed was the case with Descartes himself—lay a 
foundation of sound scholastic philosophy. This older and 
sounder philosophy Legrand taught along with the innovations 
of his master. Moreover, certain of Legrand’s ideas with regard 
to society and the place of education in society were in advance 
of his age. But most of all Anthony Legrand deserves to be 
remembered as a Catholic priest who devoted his life to the 
education of his penalized and persecuted fellow-Catholics in the 
period of English history reaching from the days of Cromwell 
to the triumph of Protestantism under William and Mary. 

The Catholic University of America. Joun K. Ryan. 


™ Alexander Pope, The Rape of the Lock, Cine} 11, 29-30. Tt is also 
of interest to note, in connection with es 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—IV 


II—FEATURES OF THIS CULTURE CONSEQUENT ON MAN’S 
RELATION TO REALITY—/(Continued ) 


2. Mechanization 


The second feature of materialistic culture, considered from 
the standpoint of man’s relation to reality, is mechanization. 
This feature is directly connected with the extraordinary growth 
of industry in the countries of Europe and North America. 
Industrial production, in some countries, has grown to such 
gigantic proportions that it has outstripped all other forms of 
business and left the impress of its peculiar character upon 
every phase of human life. There is considerable truth in the 
following words of Dewey: 

“We live as if economic forces determined the growth and 
decay of institutions and settled the fate of individuals. Liberty 


becomes a well-nigh obsolete term; we start, go, and stop at the 
signal of a vast industrial machine. m4 


This excessive growth of industrialism is no natural develop- 
ment. It did not take place in answer to the call of human 
needs; greed and the desire to grow rich at all costs were the 
principal incentives of those who built it up—a state of affairs 
which is just the reverse of that which obtained in medieval 
times. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages occupational organizations, which 
were called guilds and which enjoyed the support of the Church, 
studied first the needs of their country’s population and then 
q regulated production accordingly; nowadays, needs are created 
artificially and production is increased without any checks be- 
cause the sole consideration is gain. 

The modern machine has become a most convenient and 
efficient means for increasing production to an extent heretofore 
unparalleled. In that it seems to insure a progressively greater 
margin of profit, the modern machine is highly appreciated by 
those interested in its capacity to produce. On every possible 
occasion, people are wont to speak of it in glowing terms. Each 
new improvement of the machine results in a corresponding in- 


*John Dewey, The Individualism Old and New. London, 1931, page 12. 
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crease of products, which, however, is offset by a proportional 
decrease in the number of human heads and hands employed by 
industry. From the moment the machines begin to operate more 
efficiently and automatically, the need for skilled workers as 
well as for batches of manual laborers becomes that much less. 

Modern machinery, with its varying configurations and con- 
trivances, has become a great dame of fashion, generous, 
munificent and lavish towards the privileged few; fickle, ca- 
pricious and cruel towards the unfortunate many. Consequently, 
while one faction lauds and magnifies her, the other blames and 
curses her. At the sound of the whistle, men rush in breakneck 
haste to serve her. Amid the din and deafening reverberation, 
every ear and every eye is alert to supply her every demand 
and to come promptly to the rescue whenever she flags for want 
of fuel or repairs. 

In countries with an excessive industrial development, every- 
thing has become dependent on the machine—people, institu- 
tions, and every type of organization. Its influence is para- 
mount and is observable in individual, family and social life; 
it is evident in the economy of the home and State, in education 
and politics; it embraces man himself as well as all his activity. 

The effects of this all-powerful sway of machinery are very 
harmful. Firstly, except for the small group of those who con- 
struct and manage the machine, men have ceased to be self- 
determining producers. By mechanical means the worker now 
turns out stereotyped products whose manufacture dispenses 
with his initiative. Then, owing to his constant association with 
machinery, he has become accustomed to treating his body and 
his person as though he himself were an “automaton.” He has 
begun to apply mechanical laws to his human activities. The 
réle of the body, as the means whereby his creative spirit is 
enabled to develop his personal culture to a higher degree, has, 
as Znaniecki rightly insists,? ceased to interest man as such. 


*“Tt matters not,” writes Znaniecki, “whether the present-day factory 
worker is, as reg the duration and intensity of his exertion in a better 
or worse condition than the savage hunter or the artisan of the Middle 
Ages. The point that does matter is that his mind has no share in 

the aims of his work and that his body, as an instrument 

inde t creative power, has lost most of its significance. Hence his 
mind, divorced from creative activity, turns in the main to the problem 
of satisfying the needs of his animal appetites; while his body 
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It has lost all significance beyond that of being a means of low, 
bestial pleasures or a source of anguish. He tries his utmost, 
on the one hand, to revel in animalism; on the other, to avoid 
pain even at the price of self-destruction. He has forfeited all 
control over his own body. He has become its slave, pampering 
it, yielding to its every impulse and whim. 

The output of machinery has lost all interest for the worker. 
His influence in its determination being of minor importance, 
he finds hardly any pleasure at all in its production. The labor 
he contributes towards its manufacture no longer delights him. 
The remarkable animation displayed by all the employees in 
factories when they hear the whistle signalling the end of the 
day’s work, and the conspicuous haste with which they make 
their exits from the workshops, the intense dislike and forced 
resignation pictured on the faces and evidenced in the whole 
attitude of these throngs of workers as they take their stations 
beside their machines at the morning signal, especially on Mon- 
day, the first working-day of a new week—all this shows that 
the laborers regard the factory as a place of punishment. These 
workers look on labor as a necessary evil, as an opportunity to 
earn money which will enable them not only to appease their 
essential needs but also to treat themselves to luxuries and to 
give free rein to their passions. 

To say, however, that mechanized work has lost all charm 
for modern man, because it allows him no scope for developing 
his creative abilities, is not to assign the whole cause of this 
phenomenon. The chief factor, indeed, is lack of purpose—lack 
of a higher ideal. If this same man would only rise to the full 
stature of his manhood, this very work for which he now enter- 
tains dislike amounting to positive aversion would then afford 
him satisfaction and might even be the source of joy in his life. 

This lack of a lofty aim, this lack of an ideal gives rise to 
increasing difficulties in life, which, intensified by the ever 
progressive mechanization and rationalization of work, lead 
society as 8 whole to the hrink of « precipice. For while, on the 
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one hand, the constantly improved machines operate more and 
more automatically to produce an ever larger output, on the 
other hand, this advance in mechanization is paralleled by a 
decrease in the number of hands required to tend the machines. 
_ Thus is the calamity of unemployment spread. Every increase 
in the number of machines and all use of them to provide work 
for the unemployed result in an increased storage of the finished 
products, which wait in vain for consumers. Such procedure 
damages and depletes capital, the idol of the present-day 
materialists. 

The high-powered but senseless utilitarianism governing the 
application, improvement, use and manipulation of machinery 
has a similarly deleterious influence on the life of the capitalists 
themselves. Nay, it has an adverse influence even on those who, 
though they belong neither to the class of employers nor to that 
of employees, are, nevertheless, related to them and, in many 
cases, prone to imitate them. 

Devoid of ideals, life has become superficial under the sway 
of the machine. It is vain, empty, and barren. It studiously 
avoids all major difficulties and steers a carefree course. Having 
submitted unresistingly to the influence of the machine, man 
shudders at the bare thought of anything requiring concentrated 
effort. He breaks down and speedily collapses upon meeting with 
adversity. He cannot see why it should be necessary for him 
to sacrifice himself, particularly when the machine, without any 
special attention on his part, can accomplish the heaviest work 
with extraordinary skill. This has accustomed him to the en- 
joyment of all the resources he had longed for, to the easy 
acquisition of increasing quantities of products, and to the ac- 
cumulation of money with which he can obtain every luxury 
and comfort. The saddest thing is that, because of the pre- 
dominance of the machine, life itself has lost its aptitude for 
lotty soaring; it has lost its true meaning and discloses in all its 
manifestations the operation of mechanical laws. 

The mechanization resulting, not from the application and 
improvement of machinery but from the aimless misuse of it, 
weighs heavily upon social life. Man, succumbing « it, is 
chained to his body and to the earth; it is a sooty black cloud, 
a leaden weight upon his mind—it crushes his very spirit. _ 
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3. Atheism 


The third feature of modern culture, concerned with the rela- 
tion of man to reality, is atheism. This feature is the direst and 
most menacing affliction from which modern man suffers. It, too, 
has appeared at various times in the past, and cannot for this 
reason be called entirely new. But it has never existed in so 
general and extreme a form as at present. The failure of the 
present-day economo-social system to solve the problem of a just 
distribution of worldly goods and its general maladjustment to 
the principles of religion and morality have contributed in no 
small degree to the spread of this disease. With the intention of 
kindling the blaze of revolution and of subverting the existing 
order, the radical exponents of reform have disseminated among 
the masses of famished and easily influenced workers the fiery 
embers of hatred and the slogans of revolution, urging opposition 
not to political and ecclesiastical authority alone, but even to 
religion itself. A very large portion of the hunger-ridden pop- 
ulace, ignorant in matters of religion, readily give ear and allow 
themselves to be beguiled. In the face of the glaring injustice 
of the economo-social system, which so vitally affects them, 
this group, misled by the perpetual agitation, have come to 
associate the present unjust economic system with religion. This 
has given rise to a prejudice that threatens to extinguish the 
last glimmer of faith in many human hearts. That prejudice 
has increased the already pressing need for solving the social 
problem, whose acuteness is further aggravated by a growing 
realization of the general callousness of society toward the 
awful misery existing in its midst. These smouldering brands 
have been fanned into a flame that is likely to become an open 
conflagration of burning hatred for God and all the faithful. 

But it is not the laboring classes alone who are carried away 
by alluring promises and who suffer from the harassing evil of 
unbelief. The same phenomenon appears among certain groups 
of the educated. In fact, it is men from the higher walks of 
life who must shoulder most of the blame for the sad state of 
religion among the working class. They were the first to come 
forward with their professions of unbelief, the first to promote 
the circulation of books and pamphlets breathing hatred of God 


and all sacred things. Donning the academic gowns of pundit 
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scientists and claiming that their activities were exclusively in 
the interest of culture, science and progress, they boasted that 
they were enlightening the people and freeing them from obsolete 
prejudices. 

In many cases this was mere snobbishness; for the religious 
convictions of other individuals were really of no concern to 
them. They were more intent upon causing a sensation and 
appearing in the réle of up-to-date men, independent thinkers 
who were swimming against the prevailing tide. There were 
many among them, too, who, not content with the réle of mere 
propagandists of disbelief, forged to the front and proclaimed 
themselves the leaders of the new radico-social movement and 
tribunes of the working class. Into gaping wounds, which were 
already festering by reason of economic oppression and the con- 
sciousness of personal misery, these men poured the virus of 
hatred and infidelity. 

The decay of morality has also contributed to the growth of 
disbelief. A swollen stream of immorality is inundating our 
modern era; and depraved morals, reinforced by the lack of a 
social religious conscience in economo-social matters and by the 
vigorous radical movement astir among the working classes, have 
imparted a singularly aggressive and pugnacious character to 
present-day unbelief, transforming it into militant antitheism. 
This, the peculiarly modern form of atheism, was altogether 
unknown in former times. 

The minds of revolutionaries and of fanatics bent on molding 
every society of today on the lines of the sweeping change ac- 
complished in Russia, are obsessed with the thought that the 
achievement of this aim would be greatly facilitated, were they 
but able to uproot religion and so sap the very foundation of 
social order by dissolving all the moral bonds binding human 
consciences. e 

This same eradication of religion is equally aimed at by people 
of depraved morals, the latter being desirous to assume a bolder 
front and to obtain some social justification—even if this be on 
the mere basis of statistics—for their flagrant misdemeanors, 
which in their own conscience find neither approval nor sanction, 
despite the depraved state of their personal morals. 

There are others again, who, owing to the neglected state of 
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their education, to the changing circumstances of their lives and 
to adverse influences, have either altogether lost their faith, or 
else stifled it within themselves. These last are usually less 
aggressive than the rest and become aggressive, unscrupulous 
as to the means employed, and more violent than all others in 
their fury against religion, only when they chance to belong 
to an ultra-revolutionary party or when they have reason to 
expect some personal gain from the anti-religious warfare. 

Emboldened by this strong support from various quarters, 
modern atheism has grown so audacious that it now aims at the 
complete extinction of religion and the complete exclusion of 
God from human affairs. Its main design is to wreck Christianity, 
more especially Catholicism. To reach this objective more 
quickly and easily, it has recourse to violent measures. It seizes 
churches, burns down or demolishes convents and monasteries. 
Under the pretext of protecting the new order installed through 
revolution, it imprisons, exiles, or murders priests and religious 
hoping to do away altogether with the practice of religion. It 
persecutes the faithful in all manner of ways. It penalizes be- 
lievers by depriving them of the opportunity to find work or 
other means of eking out a livelihood, whilst it incites panic 
and hurls bombs among church-goers in order to discourage at- 
tendance at religious worship. Russia, Mexico, Spain—these 
especially are the countries where the activity of this aggressive 
atheism is rampant. Possessed of world-wide influence, however, 
it reaches all other Christian countries, too, and everywhere it 
tries to undermine and uproot the foundations of faith. In each 
environment it knows how to adapt itself to local political, social 
and economic conditions, nor does it miss any opportunity calcu- 
lated to further its own progress. 

When one comes to lock at it, he must needs be astonished 
to see this spectacle of the men_who fight under the banner of 
godlessness—to see how they pounce so greedily upon every 
slightest advantage for themselves, content with the paltriest 
gain on the bare chance that it may somehow serve as the 
stepping-stone to an illusory temporal success; to see how they 
strike at religious faith with all their might and fury; how 
ardently they seek its destruction so that having deprived people 
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of this, their priceless possession, they may plunge them into an 
abyss of abject misery. 

Verily, this is some weird psycho-pathological aberration of 
our modern world—a strange madness, indeed! 

Atheism, in the cruel, ruthless and aggressive form which it 
now presents is, perhaps, the most tragic feature of our day. 
It is characteristic, too, of the existing materialistic culture, in 
fact, one of its most distinctive marks. 


4. Egoism 

Further scrutiny of the present state of materialistic culture 
in its bearing on the relationship of man to his fellow-beings, to 
the nation to which he belongs, and to mankind in general, 
brings to light another striking feature: the egoism that is its 
most characteristic trait. Modern man is steeped to the very 
marrow of his bones in selfishness. In all his dealing with his 
fellow men he peers through spectacles tinted with egocentrism, 
viewing everything from the personal angle. 

Outside the few exceptional cases in which he acts humanely, 
he has a heart of stone, which remains absolutely insensible to 
the misfortunes of his neighbor. He thinks only of himself and 
looks upon others with suspicion. He regards them either as 
potential victims of his greed or as prospective tools of his 
pleasure. If they are of no service to him or if they cannot 
provide him with diversion, he loses all interest in them and 
becomes quite indifferent to their weal or woe. He rigidly shuns 
the poverty-stricken. Towards the destitute he is blind and 
deaf. In the gaming-houses and places of amusement, where the 
clink of the wine-glass is heard, he empties his heavily lined 
purse, squandering money right and left, while at the threshold 
hard by, huddled against the wall and shivering from cold and 
hunger, crouches some ragged object of compassion, whose tatters 
are falling off, whose frame is racked with suffering and 
adversity. 

On what else if not on extreme egoism is blame to be laid for 
the fact that tens of millions of people from different social 
spheres who, of themselves, could populate a whole state, live 
from hand to mouth, lacking the bare necessities of life, without 
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any guarantee of permanent access to the means of existence? 
Have the natural resources of the earth been exhausted? No! 
There is no lack of money, riches, commodities, or victuals. 
Sufficient and even surplus resources are available. In the 
large banks vast sums are hoarded. On the farms, plantations 
and large estates countless heads of cattle graze, while huge 
quantities of foodstuffs accumulate. These await consump- 
tion but often in vain. In the numerous industrial centers 
great piles of products intended for the use of man are stacked. 
Surely there is more than enough to meet every single present- 
day requirement of the various countries. 

And yet, in spite of all that accumulated wealth, misery con- 
tinues to grow. The cause of this deplorable state of affairs is 
to be found in egoism which is blind, deaf, utterly insensible 
to its surroundings. A particularly striking example of the cal- 
lousness of present-day egoism is the deliberate destruction of 
food, meat and sundry agricultural products simply to raise 
their market value. 

Nowadays, egoism is deterred by no consideration what- 
ever. The first advantage to present itself, even though it be 
but a momentary one, is greedily pounced upon without any 
regard to its harmful reaction upon the interest of particular 
classes or of the whole nation in the near future. The moral 
principle involved is never taken into account. Egoism has 
sprung from materialism though it refuses to acknowledge the 
parentage. Its mainspring is self-interest reinforced by a col- 
lective instinct of self-preservation, which, in its turn, too, is 
often exposed to the divisive action of inordinate self-seeking. 
We know, for instance, that modern capitalism, steeped as it 
is in extreme egoism, has, simply to secure short-sighted ad- 
vantages, hired itself out in the service of that very communism 
which is striving to lay it low. We know, too, that during the 
World War this same individualistic capitalism, foreswore all 
patriotism and fellow feeling; that it supplied arms and ex- 
plosives even to the enemy, thus augmenting the toll of human 
blood and compassing the death of its own countrymen. 

Egoism at the present time is conspicuous not only in indi- 
vidual life but also in national life. Despite its protestation 
of sublime humanitarian principles, each nation cares only for 
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itself; it stands apart, closes its doors, surrounds itself with a 
wall of suspicion, the sole intent being to achieve the greatest 
advantage for itself. This creates an atmosphere of uncertainty, 
anxiety, and perpetual dread. A mood usual only in times of 
war has become chronic and this paralyzes all efforts to lay and 
consolidate the foundations of peace. If the grand work under- 
taken by the League of Nations has come to naught, if the 
meetings, frequent conferences, and disbursements of large sums 
of money have led to no tangible results—then that failure is 
chargeable to the irresponsible egoism tyrannizing over the life 
of individuals and of nations today. 


5. Solidarity 

The fifth characteristic discoverable from the consideration 
of man’s relationship to reality is solidarity. This is manifested 
by the tendency of modern man to organize—to join forces with 
others in order to attain objectives by concerted effort. 

At first sight it might seem that this feature is directly op- 
posed to the individualism we have discussed. The opposition, 
however, is merely apparent. Not only is there no real conflict 
but solidarity is quite compatible with individualism. For, to 
begin with, modern man, awed by the enormous progress ob- 
servable in technology and confronted by the ever increasing 
number of inventions that make it possible to harness gigantic 
material forces, becomes more and more conscious of his indi- 
vidual weakness. He realizes that he will never be able to attain 
all his aims single-handed, that he needs the assistance of 
others. 

_ Again, we must take into consideration another factor of 
great importance. Nowadays, the growth of individualism is 
fostered by the favorable soil it finds in the wealth and effective 
means that modern times have put at its disposal. And so it 
comes to pass that the individualism of others becomes a menace 
especially to all who insist upon retaining their own independ- 
ence and refuse to yield to any external control. To counteract 
the growing individualism of rivals and to safeguard his own 
individualism or at least some pretense to it, modern man finds 
it necessary to fall back upon the expedient of organizing suit- 
able associations. 
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Finally, by force of fact and nature, modern life is taking 
on more and more definitely a collectivistic form, impelling 
towards solidarity all who wish to keep pace with it, and, under 
certain circumstances, even those who are opposed to selfish 
individualism. 

The facts already related about the aims of modern man throw 
some light on the various expressions of this solidarity. In the 
economic field, and especially in industry and commerce, solid- 
arity is manifested in the form of cartels and syndicates. The 
first of these types of association brings together the larger 
owners of capital who, by adopting standard methods, by fixing 
the same wage-scale for labor and the same prices for goods, 
seek to ensure the greatest possible profit for themselves. The 
second comprises those who band together for common defense 
against the domination of capital. In both cases, the solidarity 
often precipitates merciless struggles and leads to grave abuses. 

In the social and political field it appears in the form of a 
party which exerts perfect control over its members. Through 
its organizations, the party secures the supreme power in the 
State and solidarity changes into totalitarian dictatorship which, 
having at heart the success of the party or of the State as such, 
compels all citizens to absolute obedience. 

But what is most characteristic of modern materialistic cul- 
ture is the form solidarity assumes among racketeering gangs 
(whose depredations are so often experienced by the people of 
Europe and of America) and in the atheistic organizations 
warring upon religion. Solidarity helps the former to appro- 
priate the property of others; while it supplies the latter with 
the wherewithal to storm the citadel of the human conscience and 
so destroy the most precious spiritual treasure—faith. Both 
these types of solidarity are characteristic, to a high degree, of 
modern materialism. 

Anprew KrzesInkI. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER * 


At no time since the first ages of the Church has there been a 
greater need of an active apostolate to restore all things in 
Christ than at the present day. We live in an agnostic and 
materialistic world as pagan as that to which the Apostles 
and the first Christians brought the saving doctrines of Christ. 
The enemies of the Church are attempting to repaganize the 
world. Materialistic influences in modern literature, in the radio, 
in the motion picture, in modern luxuries and comforts, have 
brought about a decline of the true Christian spirit. 

The restoration of all things in Christ can be accomplished in 
the modern world as it was in the first centuries of the Church, 
if Catholics today manifest in their lives the zeal and faith that 
made martyrs and saints among the early Christians. To estab- 
lish the kingdom of Christ in the world today, apostles are 
needed, who will go forth, inspired by the Holy Spirit, to sow 
in the minds and hearts of men the Word which enlightens, and 
the grace which enkindles. Their apostolate will be fruitful only 
when they themselves live the supernatural life; they will renew 
the face of the earth only when they are transformed by the Holy 
Spirit as were the Apostles during their retreat in the Upper 
Room. 

The religious teacher has an important réle in the apostolate 
to restore all things in Christ. To her is entrusted the great 
mission of enkindling the fire of God’s love in the hearts of 
children, and thus raising up a legion of apostles, who by the 
holiness of their lives will revive the true Christian spirit in 
the world today. She will accomplish this by her instruction, 
by her example, and above all by her interior, prayerful life, 
which will draw down the blessing of God upon the children 
entrusted to her care. 

In the noblest of all professions, the salvation of souls, the reli- 
gious teacher must follow the best educational principles. Through 
ineffective methods of instruction, she may fail in her great work 
of imparting religious truths and developing right attitudes and 


*Paper read Mother M. Columkille at the Diocesan Teachers 
Institute held in Dallas, November 15-16. 
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ideals. If our teaching of Christian doctrine in Catholic schools 
has not always borne fruit in true holiness, is it not because we 
have been content with mere instruction in the truths and prac- 
tices of religion? The child may know Christian doctrine, he 
may faithfully perform the outward acts of Catholic worship, 
and yet have no knowledge of true spirituality and life in Christ. 
Children must be taught to live their religion and manifest the 
Christ-life in their daily conduct. The fruit of their daily Com- 
munions should be a strong realization of the presence of Christ 
in their hearts, and a generous desire to cooperate with divine 
grace. They should practice the virtues of charity, humility, 
patience and obedience as a means of more intimate union with 
Christ and the other members of His mystical body. Above all, 
children should be instructed in the liturgy of the Church, which 
is the solid foundation of the Christian life and a sure means 
of union with God. Out of a deep and reverent consciousness of 
their relation to God as their Creator, and the consequent duty 
to offer Him worship, should come frequent attendance at Mass 
and reception of the sacraments. Without such motivation, the 
practice of their religion becomes mere forced conformity. Let 
us lead the children entrusted to our care to a deep appreciation 
of the sacraments, of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and of 
the Sacred Mysteries as the means by which they partake of the 
divine nature. The ardent desire of Christ’s Vicar on earth for 
the renewal of the true Christian spirit will then be realized; 
souls, regenerated by the Holy Spirit, will become true members 
of the mystical body of Christ, and the heroism of the martyrs 
will be repeated in modern times. 

By her own example more than by instruction in the truths 
of faith, the religious teacher will succeed in her great mission of 
training children in the Christian spirit. Words do not bring 
results with children, no matter how eloquent or oft repeated 
they may be. Christianity was spread not by long and frequent 
discourses, but by the holy, virtuous lives of the early Chris- 
tians. The religious teacher must so manifest Christ in her daily 
life and conduct that the children under her care will be inspired 
by her example to desire a fuller participation in the divine life. 
The words of Pope Pius X in one of his encyclicals should be the 
subject of her frequent meditation: . 
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To restore all things in Christ by the of good 
warts and the apostle does not get it. unless he 
is one with When we have formed Jesus Christ in our- 
selves, then onl ely hal we be able to give Him easily to families 
and societies. those who share in the apostolate must have 


solid piety.’ 

The apostles did not succeed in their mission until they had been 
transformed by the Holy Spirit on Whitsunday. The religious 
teacher must likewise be inspired by the Holy Ghost, if she is 
to become the channel of divine action on souls. St. Basil says: 
“The Sanctifying Spirit renders the souls in which he dwells 
more luminous, and as a result of His presence, they become so 
many centers, which spread around them grace and charity.” * 
Dom Chautard thus describes the force of good example in a 
religious teacher: 

It was as if our Lord taught the catechism her. By 
her look, her modesty, her gentleness, her kindness, by the way 
she made the sign 0 the cross, by her tone of voice, she spoke 

Our Lord . There was an atmosphere of attention and 
thought. The little chaps behaved in the classroom as if they 
were in church. A soul of interior life, explaining the lessons 
of the catechism is a harp which sounds under fingers of 
the Divine Artist.‘ 

Not only by her word and example, but especially by prayer 
and a holy, interior life, will the religious teacher be successful 
in- her apostolate of bringing the souls of children to Christ. 
Only the interior soul, the soul of prayer, has sufficient life to 
produce holiness in others. Christian life is a mysterious growth 
achieved not through human means but by the action of divine 
grace in souls. With Christ the religious teacher should say of 
the children entrusted to her care: “For them do I sanctify 
myself that they also may be sanctified in truth.” It was re- 
vealed that ten thousand heretics were converted by a single 
prayer of St. Teresa. What cannot the prayers of a fervent 
religious teacher accomplish in the spiritual lives of her pupils? 
In answer to her petitions for them before the throne of God, 
the Holy Ghost enlightening and sanctifying them will produce 


Fg Sad 11, 1905, to the Bishops 
p. 


*Chautard, Dom J. B., The Soul of the Apostolate, 146. 
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marvelous works of grace beyond mere human power to achieve. 

The September issue of the Faculty Adviser of the Queen’s 
Work contains this stirring challenge to all those entrusted with 
the Christian education of youth: . 


Back they come to us, these sons and daughters of Almighty 
God, these younger brothers of Jesus Christ, these temples of the 
Holy Ghost, these children dear to the heart of their Mother, 
and they look up to us expectantly. 

What can we do to fulfill their hopes? What shall we do to 
further their eternal destiny? What is the task assigned us by 
which we can make them leaders in the glorious thing we know 
as the Kingdom of Christ? 

We can love them from our deepest souls, not sentimentally 
and emotionally, but out of our clear knowledge of how deeply 
God loves them, and how important they are to the future of 
God’s cause. 

We can give them time and energy, knowing that God’s 
enemies are pouring on them the labor and tireless patience 
learned from the devil, chief hater of youth. 

We can give them our example, matching our teaching with 
the clear proof of our own practice. 

We can give them enthusiasms—remembering that if they do 
not get their enthusiasms from us, enthusiasms for Christ and 
His ideals, they will get them from Christ’s bitter foes. 

We can surround them with our prayers—a power that their 
enemies cannot summon into action. 

We can lift our eyes to God and thank Him—that into our 
keeping He entrusts the dearest members of His flock; that it 
is our precious privilege to shape the courses of the future, that 
we work in terms not of time but eternity. 

We can welcome back those beloved boys and girls, these fine 

oung men and young women, and on our knees bless God who 
ae let us substitute, in classroom and in lecture hall, in con- 
fessional and consultation office, for Christ, the lover of youth.° 


If as religious teachers we answer this challenge, our apos- 
tolate will be fruitful indeed, and we shall see the beginning of 
the restoration of all things in Christ. :; 


*The Faculty Adviser, September, 1938. 
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IF THY EYE BE SINGLE .... 
Aw Essay 1n Epucation 


A long time ago, we are told, God made man to His own image 
and likeness. God made man. Unless we deny the intelligence 
of the Maker, we may presume that He made man for a pur- 
pose and fashioned him in such wise that he could fulfill that 
purpose. And his fashioning was to the image and likeness of 
God. What, then, his goal? Surely Truth Transcendent and 
the Eternal Good. 

But man fell—and rose confused. He still could see, but all 
too often did not see aright; he still desired the good, but his 
impulse toward it had lost its utter urgency. 

The fall did not change the end of man, nor his constitution; 
it did introduce disharmony into his constitution and did, there- 
fore, put difficulties in the way either of his sureness about his 
goal or of the means of getting there. The need for education 
began when Adam could not answer the plea of his son: “Show 
us the Father,” except by rebuilding, as best he could, the days 
when in the cool of the evening man walked with his Maker. 

Catholic education has one goal: to bring each child of Adam 
to the Father; and the body of Catholic education will be light- 
some only when its eye is single. We may go further and say 
that Catholic education is most practical, even in the uncertain 
vision of a most weary twentieth century world, when it under- 
takes the literal carrying out of its responsibility. Note the 
significance of the recent indictment of the Catholic schools as 
“not Catholic enough.” 

Suppose we see through to its logical conclusion St. Thomas’s 
conception of a liberally educated man: a harmonious union of 
scientist, philosopher, artist and saint; and to be practical, see 
it in terms of a modern Catholic college for women. 

The college must analyze its problem in terms of the student 
and the students; in other words, in terms of the nature of the 
human being and of the actual or potential student body. 

Being Catholic, the college sees the student as come from the 
hand of God, destined and designed, for eternal happiness in 
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the heart of God. She has a body and a spiritual, immortal soul. 
She must work out her own salvation through the personal use 
of her individual powers both of body and soul. She finds her- 
self in a physical and social environment not of her own making, 
to which she must adapt herself but which she may, to some 
extent, modify. 
Being modern, the college sees the student body of some five 
hundred girls come from fairly typical American homes, in the 
main Catholic, and with fairly typical American—and Catho- 
lic—aims. They want an education that will fit them to make 
a living, they want a good time, and they want to be good. They 
have been for some twelve years in the usual elementary and 
secondary schools, and they will spend a maximum of four years 
in the college. 
Obviously, if the college is to take these young women four 
constructive years on their way into maturity, it must have a 
definite scheme of bringing to bear all possible formative influ- 
ences. Not all science, not all art, not all philosophy can be 
assimilated in so brief a period by these embryo saints. Obvi- 
ously, too, since in human things there is no certainty of deter- 
mining the absolute best means to an end, a selection must be 
made that is the relative best in view of all circumstances. — 
Catholicity is the way of living as if one were bought with 
an Infinite Ransom, hence the life of a Catholic college centers 
where the things that count eternally are luminous in the Taber- 
nacle. Christ was speaking in literal terms when He said: Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you. When the hierarchy of the faculties 
is established—or reestablished—the hierarchy of values takes 
care of itself. There is more than a little truth in the bit of 
a scene in “Green Pastures” that deals with the selection of a 
leader for the Hebrews. Isaac puts a question ‘to God, Who bits 
left it to him and Abraham and Jacob to pick out the man: ~~ 
“Does you want de brainiest or t de holiest, Lawd?” — aes 
God answers: 
“T want de holiest. I'll make him brainy.” 
We do not look for miracles in the routine business of seth 
education, but we can safely build on the fact that in God’s 
— each student with whom we deal is equipped for spe- 
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cific membership, hence specific service, in the Mystical Body; 
and it is no miracle but plain experience that a “single eye” is a 
“living the truth.” 

In religious communities there is a fashion of linking prayer, 
recreation, and work in a sort of interdependency, zeal at each 
being something of a determinant in the success of the others. 
Except;- however, for the- element of a measured distribution of 
time, the same relationship holds good for everyone and should 
be particularly emphasized in a program of living for young 
people. If the world is made desolate because no man thinketh 
in his heart, we are sending into it a leaven of joy in graduates 
whe are lightsome work had thay net 
they work and why they play. = 

There are those who see forced piety, strained other-worldli- 
ness, perhaps impractical childishness in direction that suggests 
a@ moment with the Blessed Sacrament as best “last touch” .be- 
fore a dance, but the strong probability is that the gayety that 
is followed by a Father’s eyes is not the reckless abandon that is 
disturbing thoughtful minds today. A Catholic college has the 
chance to open to its students all the avenues of legitimate pleas- 
ure, personal and social, and to increase to the maximum their 
capacity for enjoyment just because it inculcates an asceticism 
of self-control based on the truth that makes us free. A good 
heart is the best guarantee of a good time. 

The children of Adam of the generation in our colleges just 
now are, like all their forebears, faced with the obligation of 
work, and we who are educating them are faced with the obliga- 
tion of letting them work, or as we more commonly see it, of 
training them to work. Admittedly, whichever our point of view 
about our mission in their lives, since no one learns to work ex- 

eept by working, our most important task is that of selecting the 
things at whi wil work before we label them Snished an 
send them-into-the world.. 

artists,-and philosophers, in -other words, knowers, doers, and 
thinkers. Economy of time-and effort suggests that: we do not 
duplicate the-work:-of ovir predecessors in their:lives and that we 
leave to after years the things that can reasonably be acquired 
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without formal direction. This gives us a fairly definite field 
to cover. 

The student, when she comes to us, knows more or less effica- 
ciously—we are glad when it is more—how to communicate with 
her fellow-men. It is well for us to show her, through the ma- 
terials of language, literature, and the arts, that the only path 
from mind to mind, from soul to soul, is the well-beaten one 
along senses, imagination, memory, intellect, will, and emotions, 
and that it is tremendously important to be guided along this 
road by a sense of proportion and perspective. Four years ought 
to make her fairly expert in both the transmission and reception 
of human experience as conveyed through material media. 

In the realm of natural science and the science of human insti- 
tutions, we may hope to present an accurate, though not detailed, 
picture of her present environment, the physical universe and a 
highly complex society, with the major facts as to its develop- 
ment and the laws of its present existence. The student’s work 
is to acquire a knowledge of facts and principles, to systematize 
her knowledge for use, and, as far as possible, actually to use it. 

It is ordinarily when a girl is about college age that she feels 
the necessity of some ego-centric principle of order in her life, 
something that will help her to reconcile apparently conflicting 
elements, and to coordinate apparently unrelated forces. At this 
point a Catholic college renders her an indispensable service. 
Philosophy shows her herself as what she is, in the world as it 
is, all creation as the work of the living God. Religion brings 
God the Creator, Redeemer, Vivifier into her most intimate’ ex- 
istence, makes God walk again with His creature, not in such 
wise as Adam knew, but in the heartening way of the hidden 
Guest of her soul. 

But if this is what she is, this Catholic-college-educated girl, 
what can she do? Can she do more than lead a life apart from 
a contaminating world, supported by those of more earthy rear- 
ing? Yes, according to her one, two, or five talents; you will 
find her functioning capably in home or schoolroom or office or 
laboratory or newspaper office or graduate school or some other 
spot in the world of work. How does she get there? Because 
doing these things—the first things—the Catholic college does 
not leave the others undone. 
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“If thy eye be single, thy whole body shall be lightsome.” The 
Church is the only “single eye” in the world today. The Catholic 
college, then, that hopes to fulfill its apostolic function—and it 
has no other—must resolutely turn from a temporizing policy of 
trying to placate mammon while serving God, and work hand 
in hand, because it sees eye to eye, with the Vicar of Christ. We 
know well enough the struggle going on right now between the 
forces of good and evil. Unless the Catholic college is enthusi- 
astically, whole-mindedly, whole-heartedly Catholic, what can 
we expect of Catholic youth? “If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 

Sister M. Honora, I.H.M. 
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C. U. SUMMER MUSIC COURSE—JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 12 
MUSIC AND MODERNISM 

There has been a decided upward curve in the statistics of 
the Music Department at the summer sessions of the Catholic 
University. The modern world has assuredly become “music- 
minded,” and the Church with its abiding principles “ever ancient 
yet ever new” has kept apace in its interest both in liturgical 
and secular music. Consequently we note an increase of clerics 
and religious, building up their consciousness of the aesthetic and 
inspirational in true music and acquiring along with secular stu- 
dents a knowledge that is essential both for ecclesiastical as well 
as cultural purposes. 

TRIPLE SCOPE 

The courses offered are exceptionally valuable in lieu of their 

satisfying the three chief aims of students interested in the field 


of music. First, there is the natural lover of music, the advo- 
cate of art for art’s sake, desiring merely the knowledge, tech- 


nique and facilities for personal advancement. Secondly, we 
have the educator or those interested in teaching music or in the 
psychologic and pedagogic trends in modern music. Thirdly, 
there are the representatives of the clergy and religious com- 
munities, together with organists and choir directors, in search 
of authoritative and approved music for church ceremonials as 
well as personal development. 


MUSICAL TECHNIQUE 


For the students of music as such, the following are indicative 
of the type of courses offered: Polyphony, including Flemish, 
French, English, and Roman Schools; Harmony I, II, III, IV; 
emphasizing intervals, triads, inversions, modulation, suspensions, 
and cadences: Counterpoint I, II, III, IV; Double Counterpoint 
and Canon; Composition; Fugue; Music Appreciation with cor- 
related forms of poetry and the graphic arts; Musical Form and 
Analysis—harmonic, rhythmic, formal, and orchestral analyses of 
modern symphonic works from Haydn to the present day. There 
are also several comprehensive survey courses as Introduction 
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to Musical Bibliography—a study of polyphony té the time of 
Bach; History of Modern Music I and II, elucidating the evalu- 
ation of modern: music, a study of modern composers and their 
inherent tendencies, interpretation of standard piano literature, 
critical analyses of modern productions, consideration of the 
aesthetic trends and fashions delineated in twentieth century 
composers and musicians; evaluation of musical potentialities of 
present-day musical innovations. All the foregoing are accom- 
panied by facilities for hearing either the recorded or actual 
performances of representative composers illustrative of the psy- 
chology and technique of modern compositions. 


Educators and teachers more interested in the academic and 
pedagogic value of music will find opportunity not only for the 
study of the principles underlying the method and procedure 
but for personal training in voice culture, choral interpretation 
and ability to conduct classes in music. The Justine Ward 
Method, Courses I, II and ‘III, stress vocal production as the 


foundation of true tonal quality; notation, modes, rhythmic 
work are taught by actual exercises in stepwise progression, with 
aim at breath control, dynamics, syncopation; Intonation deals 
with various accidentals and intervals; Polyphonic phrases to- 
gether with the mastery of complete melodies by the greatest 
masters of song. School Music in Secondary Schools and Music 
Literature for Junior and Senior High Schools supplements the 
Ward Courses for use in the grammar and elementary grades. 


Last but most important in the far-reaching effects of their 
work, in the intensive interest evinced, and in the achievements 
attained are those concerned about approved Church Music. 
Here again the Ward Music courses are the foundation and 
ground plan for Gregorian Chant I and II. These courses include 
a study of the fundamentals of Gregorian rhythm according to 
the principles of Solesmes; Gregorian tonality and notation, 
phrasing, and the authoritative interpretation of liturgical melo- 
dies; Modes, Gregorian forms, accents in larger compositions, 
simple and elaborate psalmody, the Antiphons taught by modes 
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and formulae as also the correct rendition of the Propers of the 
Mass. 

There is also available a special course in choral interpretation 
and choir directing, the outstanding feature of which is the class 
rendition of the Masses most in demand with their Propers and 
Ordinaries, the Vespers, Benedictions and the chants required 
for liturgical services. Modern choral types are included and 
actual, practical experience is afforded to the students in all 


these classes. 
PROGRESS INDICATED 


Thus, providing as it does a wide range and a definitely 
planned variety, the Music School has been gratified not only 
by the steady growth of its student enrollment for both the 
graduate and undergraduate work, but above all by the spirit 
of enthusiasm which pervades the department, climaxed by the 
zeal with which its post-students become evangelists spreading 
the “gospel of good music.” Thus fulfilling the ultimate goal of 
all true art, they inspire, they enoble, they uplift those who come 
within their influence even to the higher music of the soul, whose 
harmonies echo silently to the very Heart of God. 


LECTURES IN SUMMER SESSION AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The twenty-ninth summer session of the Catholic University 
of America will extend from June 30 to August 12 and will in- 
clude features appropriate to the observance of the Jubilee Year 
of the University. 

Throughout the summer session, approximately twice weekly, 
a series of 13 lectures will be presented on various phases of 
Catholic Education. These lectures will be known as “The 
Jubilee Lectures on Catholic Education” and will be given by 
members of the regular faculty and of the summer session staff 
who are outstanding in their respective fields. Following is the 
schedule of lectures and lecturers: 

“Catholic Education and Contemporary Non-Catholic Philoso- 
phies,” the Rev. Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell, July 5; 

“Catholic Education and Medicine,” the Very Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Moore, July 9; 

“Catholic Education and Science,” Dr. Karl W. Herzfeld, 


July 12. 
a (Other Lectures to Follow) 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
WELCOME TO WASHINGTON—N.C.E.A. AND C.L.A. 


Meetings of the N.C.E.A. and C.L.A., unless otherwise shown 
below, will be held at The Catholic University of America. 


N.C.E.A, ScHepuLe or MEETINGs 


Wednesday, April 12 


10:00 A.M. Pontifical Mass, National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 
11:30 A.M. Opening General Meeting of the Association, 
Gymnasium. 
2:00 P.M. Secondary-School Department, Trinity College, 
Notre Dame Auditorium. 
2:30 P.M. College and University Department, McMahon 
Hall Auditorium. 
:30 P.M. Parish-School Department, Gymnasium. 
:30 P.M. Catholic Blind-Education Section, Mullen Library. 
pape P.M. Seminary Department, Caldwell Hall, Room 108. 
P.M. Minor-Seminary Section, Caldwell Hall, Room 104. 
P.M. School-Superintendents’ Dinner, Raleigh Hotel, 
Queen Elizabeth Room (parlor floor). 


Thursday, April 13 

9:30 A.M. College and University Department, McMahon 
Hall Auditorium. 

9:30 A.M. Secondary-School Department, Trinity College, 
Notre Dame Auditorium. 

9:30 A.M. Parish-School Department, Gymnasium. 

9:30 A.M. Catholic Blind-Education Section, Mullen Li- 

brary. 
30 A.M. Seminary Department, Caldwell Hall, Room 108. 
cas A.M. Minor-Seminary Section, Caldwell Hall, Room 

104. 

2:30 P.M. College and University Department, McMahon 
Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M: Secondary-School Department, Trinity College, 
Notre Dame Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M. Parish-School Department, Gymnasium. 

2:30 P.M. Seminary Department, Caldwell Hall, Room 108. 
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2:30 P.M. Minor-Seminary Section, Caldwell Hall, Room 
108. 

4:00 P.M. School Superintendents’ Department, Caldwell 
Hall. 

7:00 P.M. Banquet, Hotel Washington, Hall of Nations. 


Friday, April 14 
9:30 A.M. College and University Department, McMahon 
Hall Auditorium. 
9:30 A.M. Secondary-School Department, Trinity College, 
Notre Dame Auditorium. 


. Parish-School Department, Gymnasium. 

. Catholic Blind-Education Section, Mullen Library. 
. Seminary Department, Caldwell Hall, Room 108. 
. Minor-Seminary Section, Caldwell Hall, Room 


11:30 A.M. Closing, General Meeting of the Association, 
Gymnasium, 
C. L. A. ScHepuLe or THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Monday, April 10 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Executive Council, Mullen Library, Libra- 
rian’s Office. 
2:30- 5:00 P.M. Advisory Board, Music Building. 


Tuesday, April 11 


10:00-12:00 A.M. First General Session, Music Building. 
2:30- 5:00 P.M. Second General Session, Music Building. 


Wednesday, April 12 


10:00-12:00 A.M. High Mass, Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. | 
Reception, Mullen Library. 
Luncheon, 12:30, Franciscan Monastery Hall. 
2:30- 5:00 P.M. College Libraries Round Table, Music 
Building. 
Elementary School Libraries Round Table, Mullen Li- 
brary, Room 208. 
High. School Libraries Round Table, Trinity College 
Library. 
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Thursday, April 13 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Cataloging and Classification Round Table, 
Mullen Library, Room 208. 
Hospital Libraries Round Table, Mullen Library, Room 
103 (tentative). 
Library Service to Catholic Readers Round Table, 
Music Building. 
2:30- 5:00 P.M. Tour of National Archives and Library of 
Congress. Will leave Mullen Library at 1:30 P. M. 
Evening. Seminary Libraries Round Table, Raleigh Hotel. 


Friday, April 14 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Third General Session, Georgetown Univer- 
sity Library, Copley Lounge. ' 
2:30- 5:00 P.M. Executive Council, Mullen Library, Libra- 
rian’s Office. 


A TOUR OF WASHINGTON LIBRARIES 
The Catholic Library Association, which will hold its 1939 


convention in Washington April 11-14, will display collections 
of two large and important Catholic libraries in the country. 

Georgetown University, whose library antedates the founding 
of Washington, will open its collections to the visitors, as will 
the Catholic University of America, which is celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee this year. At the convention, ways and means 
will be discussed for making the collections available to students 
throughout the country through such means as microfilm and 
photostat. 

Besides the usual library services at Georgetown, many treas- 
ures are accumulated there. Chief among these are the shelves 
of Early Catholic Americana, published principally before 1830. 
Among them are many rare volumes: the 1817 Laity’s Direc- 
tory, the only copy of that volume so far discovered; several 
early catechisms in English, German, and French, copies of 
which are scarce; many early prayer books and books of hymns; 
and an almost complete collection of pamphlets published in the 
St. Mary’s Schism in Philadelphia. 

Besides these Catholic book items, there is also what is prob- 
ably the largest collection of bound Catholic newspapers and 
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early magazines in the country. This collection was made mostly 
by John Gilmary Shea, whose collection of about 8,000 items in 
books and manuscripts is among the major treasures of the 
library and includes a truly remarkable group relating to the his- 
tory of the American Indian. Other similar collections are the 
Chittick collection of works on art; the Warrington Evans col- 
lection of sixteenth and seventeenth century works; the James 
Ethelbert Morgan collection of colonial, mostly Maryland, his- 
tory; the Levins collection of Incunabula and Early Printing; 
and the McNulty collection of contemporary memoirs of the 
French Revolution. 

The Nicholas Brady collection includes all the first editions of 
the poetry of Keats and Shelley, except one of Shelley. First 
editions of Dr. Samuel Johnson, including a presentation copy 
of Boswell’s “Johnson,” are among this group. In this collection 
is also the original manuscript of Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” 
and a manuscript, with author’s revisions, of Sheridan’s “School 
for Scandal.” 

Among the large number of early Jesuitica are to be noted 23 
of the original Cramoisy imprints of the French Jesuit Relations. 
Akin to this group is the large number of books of the Catholic 
English refugee literature, published mostly on the Continent in 
the seventeenth century. These copies were the property of the 
early Jesuit missionaries in Maryland and the only religious 
books they had in English. 

Several fourteenth-century illuminated manuscripts are on 
exhibition, as well as the extensive collection of Bibles, both 
incunabula and later, among these being all but one of the Cath- 
olic Bibles and New Testaments published in the United States 
before 1860, and nearly all the English Bibles, including the 
original Rheims and Douay and the Challoner versions. 

The John K. Mullen Memorial Library, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, likewise contains a number of interesting collections. 
The most extensive separate collection is that of Oliveira Lima, 
consisting of some 40,000 volumes, chiefly in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and dealing largely with the history and literature of Latin 
America. Dr. Lima gave to the university many of the pieces 
of his art collection, and these, together with much of his furni- 
ture, occupy a separate unit in the library building. 

The Connolly Collection of Americana contains some 10,000 
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pieces of works dealing with early American, chiefly local, his- 
tory. Many of the items are unique, several of them rare. 

The Semitic Library, now including about 20,000 volumes, is 
one of the most valuable units of the university library. This is 
essentially a biblical collection and is in constant use by biblical 
scholars from all parts of the world. This is particularly true of 
the members of the Catholic Biblical Association, whose national 
headquarters are located in the library building. 

The Clementine Collection has a special interest in the fact 
that it was at one time the library of Pope Clement XI. Most 
of the volumes, numbering close to 20,000, are bound in white 
vellum, and the whole collection, stored in one place, presents a 
striking appearance. 

Special tours of these and some of the larger and more promi- 
nent of the Capital’s libraries will also feature the library con- 
vention, which will be held in connection with that of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. 


SENATORS TOLD N.C.W.C. OPPOSES FEDERAL SCHOOL AID BILL 
IN PRESENT FORM 


Declaring that “the interest of the Federal Government is in 
all the children of the United States and it should not pass 
legislation that would discriminate against any of them,” the 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, appeared 
before a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Education 
March 3 and, in the name of the Administrative Board of the 
N.C.W.C., opposed Senate Bill 1305 “in its present form.” 

The measure in question, called the Thomas Bill, is entitled 
“a bill to promote the general welfare through appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories in providing more 
effective programs of public education.” 

“It is strange indeed,” Dr. Johnson told the Senate sub-com- 
mittee, “that this bill, which in most respects follows the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Education, should 
ignore them on one very important issue.” Dr. Johnson, who 
was himself a member of the Advisory Committee, said that 
group “recognized the fact that all of the children of the United 
States are not in tax-supported schools,” and “recognized, more- 
over, that whether or not they are in tax-supported schools, they 
are American children.” He said he interpreted the Advisory 
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Committee’s report as meaning “that as far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned, there should be no disposition to prevent 
the States from making it possible for schools that are perform- 
ing a public service, even though they are not tax-supported, to 
share in the aid received from the Federal Government on the 
same basis as schools that are tax-supported.” 

“Here is a manifest injustice, an indefensible discrimination,” 
said Dr. Johnson, concerning provisions of the Thomas bill. “It 
is an unwarranted interference with the freedom of education 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the Unitel States, in that it 
puts a premium on attendance at a certain type of school, and 
deprives children of a variety of custodial care, which is only 
indirectly a part of education, if they attend schools to which 
their parents feel bound in conscience to send them.” 

“At the present time,” Dr. Johnson told the Senatorial group, 
“there are more than two million children in Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The right of the schools to exist is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. Their pur- 
pose is to prepare the young for the duties of American citizen- 
ship. They are supported by the Catholic people of the United 
States, who at the same time contribute, as do all other citizens, to 
the maintenance of the public school system. They have assumed 
this double burden, because they are convinced in conscience, 
that the only sound basis for citizenship training is religion, that 
men will recognize their obligations to one another only if they 
have an intelligent recognition of their obligations to God.” 

“Tt is a negation of democracy to do violence to the individual 
conscience; it is un-American to interfere with religious liberty,” 
Dr. Johnson declared. “To say the very least, any action on the 
part of government that would restrict such services to children, 
as transportation, books, care of health and welfare to those who 
attended tax-supported schools, would be penalizing those par- 
ents who, following the dictates of their conscience, insist on 
providing for their children an education rooted and founded in 
their religious faith. Such a discrimination is intolerable on the 
basis of American democracy.” 

Dr. Johnson also told the Senate group that “the position of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference with regard to any- 
thing that threatens federal control of education has been made 
abundantly clear, time and time again.” “The fundamental and 
natural right to direct and control the education of the young is 
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vested in the family, and this right the Government dares not 
usurp nor substantially invade,” he said. 

The spokesman said “that we should be beset with the fear 
lest any measure of federal financial support of education might 
imply just as much federal control, is understandable.” “The 
Federal Government cannot appropriate money without some 
assurance that the money so appropriated will be spent for the 
purposes that were intended,” he pointed out. 

While it is assumed that the “considerable discretion” lodged 
in the hands of a federal agency by the bill under consideration 
will be used wisely, Dr. Johnson said, he warned that “perhaps 
it will be used with no greater wisdom than has been the case 
with the administration of vocational education.” 

“No informed person can gainsay the fact there are glaring 
inequalities of educational opportunity here in the United States, 
that millions of children are being deprived of their right to a 
decent schooling,” Dr. Johnson said. However, he added, “the 
causes that lead to inequality of educational opportunity are 
very deep-seated! they are fundamentally industrial and eco- 
nomic.” “They will not be much affected by larger — 


of money for education,” he said. 


ARCHBISHOP CURLEY BECOMES HONORARY PAX ROMANA PATRON 


The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
has consented to serve as an honorary patron of the eighteenth 
annual congress of Pax Romana, international Catholic student 
organization which will meet in Washington and in New York 
City, August 27 to September 9. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to express my endorsement of the 
purposes and aspirations of Pax Romana, to the Eighteenth 
International Congress to which I extend a most cordial greeting 
on behalf of the Archdiocese of Baltimore as well as of the 
Catholic University of America,” Archbishop Curley said. “From 
small beginnings this annual gathering of federations of Catholic 
students has arrived at a stage which gives real promises of a 
great and enduring contribution to the hope which men every- 
where cherish, that the God of Justice, Truth, Charity and Order 
will be ever more firmly present in the mind, as the day’s work, 
public and private, is done. 

“In the decade remaining before the first half of this entire 
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century is handed over to history and the conscience of mankind, 
there may yet be an inspiring demonstration of what unflinching 
Faith and Hope and Charity can accomplish, through the leader- 
ship of the first wholly post-war generation. The Old World 
gave to this hemisphere its culture, its law, its thought; and it 
may now be giving us the guidance more effectively to organize 
those who must provide the leadership of character and intellect 
without which Old World and New alike face chaos. So, at 
all events, we hope, and pray for a lasting success in accomplish- 
ing the objectives of Pax Romana if it be the Will of God.” 

The Archbishop’s acceptance was expressed in a letter to 
Edward J. Kirchner of the Catholic University. 

The congress, which will hold its opening sessions in Wash- 
ington from August 27 to September 2, will be the first conven- 
tion of this organization to be held in America. It will also be 
the first to be attended by delegates from Canada, South America 
or Central America. It is expected that about 150 congressists 
will come from student federations of Europe and Asia. On 
September 2 the congress will continue its sessions in New York. 


MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FOR FR. FRANCIS WALSH ANNOUNCED 


To preserve his memory “in a fitting and enduring manner,” 
the Father Francis Augustine Walsh Memorial Foundation has 
been established by former students and friends of his at St. 
Anselm’s Priory here, of which he was a co-founder. 

Father Walsh, widely known as a philosopher, was National 
Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at the time 
of his death, August 12, 1938. 

In making announcement of the Memorial Foundation, the 
Rev. Edward P. McAdams, Chairman of the Washington Com- 
mittee, emphasized that there will be no public campaign, but 
that the movement would be confined to former students, asso- 
ciates, parishioners and friends of Father Walsh. 

It is hoped, it was stated, that the total sum will reach an 
amount sufficient when invested, to produce an income which 
shall support the Community of St. Anselm’s in carrying on its 
scholarly work in various intellectual fields. 

The Benedictine Monastery was founded in 1924 by a group 
of scholars affiliated with the Catholic University of America. 
It belongs to the English Congregation of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. The Community, the Prior of which is Dom Michael 
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Ducey, now numbers 20, of whom eleven are priests, four juniors 
in theology, two novices and three lay Brothers. It remains sub- 
ject to the Abbot of Fort Augustus, Scotland, until its resources 
warrant its being accorded the status of an independent monas- 
tery. Its Novitiate, however, has already received a quasi- 
independent status, having been canonically erected by a Rescript 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious dated August 17, 1936. 
The present building, erected in 1930, already is too small for 
the growing community. Its site of 52 acres in the District of 
Columbia affords ample room for future development. 

James E. Cummings is Secretary of the Washington Com- 
mittee for the Memorial Foundation. In Cincinnati, where for 
more than a quarter of a century Father Walsh taught philos- 
ophy at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank 
A. Reardon is Chairman and Treasurer, and William L. Renan 
is Secretary of the Committee. Other representatives are: The 
Rev. William R. Kelly, New York City; the Rev. John A. Flem- 
ing, Chicago; the Rev. Joseph A. Kelly, Brooklyn; the Rev. 
Donald Hayne, Davenport, and the Rev. Avitus Lyons and the 
Rev. Alfred G. Schindler, Toledo. 


VALUE OF CATHOLIC HOME STRESSED AT FAMILY CONFERENCE 


Next to the gift of Faith, no gift is as valuable to children as 
that of receiving a whole code of Catholic standards from watch- 
ing a father and mother live, Mrs. John E. McAniff, of New York 
City, declared in an address at the opening session of the 
National Conference on Christian Marriage at the Catholic 
University of America March 19. . 

“All of life,’ Mrs. McAniff said, “can be lived within the four 
walls of home—birth, death, failure, success, sorrow, joy. .. . 
Parents who live through each of these experiences, according to 
Christ’s standards, are giving their children a truly adequate 
preparation for anything life may bring. Nothing that a parent 
can ever do for a child can in any way be a substitute for the 
daily living of a worthy father and mother. Words are power- 
less. Even the teaching of Church and school is relatively inef- 
fectual, unless put into practice in the actual living of parents. 
Next to the gift of Faith, no gift is as valuable to children as the 
supreme gift of receiving a whole code of Catholic standards from 
watching a father and mother live.” 

Eugenics was declared to be a “much mis-used and maligned 
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word” by Dr. Andrew J. Kress of Georgetown University in an 
address on “Preparation for Marriage.” 

“Genetic experimentation,” he said, “is not possible with 
human beings to the extent it is with plants and animals but the 
biologists assure us that certain valid conclusions can be formed. 
They are slowly but painstakingly building up a body of knowl- 
edge that will some day allow us to know much more about the 
heredity processes of the human body and mental processes than 
we now know. But, as usual, the enthusiasts have not been able 
to wait for time-tried information. They have seized on scraps 
of information here and there to build up numerous theories that 
will not stand the slightest investigation. They have propounded 
their theories under the name of Eugenics and today the word has 
come to mean almost anything but ‘well-born.’ ” 

Parent and teacher in cooperation form an invincible combina- 
tion, Sister Carmella, O.P., of College of Mount St. Vincent on 
the Hudson, N. Y., said in discussing “Some Functions of the 
Catholic Parent-Teacher Association.” 

“Four major functions,” she said, “may be considered as com- 
ing within the province of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
(1) Parent-education; (2) material betterment of the school or 
school system; (3) child welfare in general; (4) establishment 
of a bond of sympathy and understanding between the individual 
parent and the individual teacher in the interests of a given 
child.” 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD PEACE TO CONVENE APRIL 10-11 


An International Conference for Justice and Peace will be the 
theme of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace to be held in Washington, D. C., 
April 10 and 11. 

Papers will be presented, followed by discussion, which will 
center on the need for such a conference; the hope for its success 
amid present economic and ideological world conflicts; a possible, 
simple economic and political agenda, and the possibility of 
achieving agreement on an International Bill of Rights and on 
some advance in world organization. 

The International Dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, Monday 
evening, April 10, will be the occasion for a tribute to the 
Catholic University of America on its golden jubilee. 

The third annual meeting of the Catholic Student Peace Fed- 
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erations, to be held immediately following, on April 12, likewise 
will center on the theme of the International Conference. 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS CENTENNIAL 


Observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Brothers of St. Francis Xavier will begin on May 30 and 
will feature a centennial banquet to be held at the Emerson 
Hotel, Baltimore, on June 10. 

Herbert R. O’Conor, Governor of Maryland, will take part in 
one of the centennial ceremonies during the early part of June, 
Brother Rogatus, C.F.X., Headmaster of Leonard Hall School, 
Leonardtown, Md., and General Secretary of the Xaverian Cen- 
tennial Committee, has made public. 

The Xaverian Brothers were founded at Bruges, Belgium, in 
1839, and in one hundred years its members and institutions 
have spread not only to the United States, but throughout Eng- 
land, Belgium and Africa. 

Dr. Norbert C. Nitsch is General Chairman of the Xaverian 
Alumni Centennial Committee. Alumni of Xaverian schools in 
Baltimore, the Counties of Maryland and from neighboring 
States are cooperating for the observances. Two thousand per- 
sons are expected to attend the centennial dinner in June. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 

Child Health Day activities on Monday, May 1, are sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
The Slogan for the day is, “The health of the child is the power 
of the nation.” The objective is to bring to the attention of 
each community— 

The importance to the child’s health, development, and well 
being throughout life, of proper food, rest, exercise, medical care, 
and protection against disease. 

The ways of informing parents and want how child health 
may be safeguarded, and 

for all children. 

State programs may be obtained by writing to May Day Chair- 
men of State Departments of Health. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S LEGEND 


“The King of the Golden River,” known also as: “The Black 
Brothers, a Legend of Stiria,” is John Ruskin’s solitary fairy tale. 
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It is due at the National Theatre, Saturday morning, April 8, 
for a single performance. In other cities it has proved to be the 
hit of the Children’s Theatre season. 

This is the story of little Gluck, who lives in a fertile valley 
with Hans and Swartz, known as “The Black Brothers” because 
of their cruelty. They have deprived Gluck of his inheritance, 
and they feast while the rest of the valley starves. This is the 
state of things, when, one stormy night, Gluck, alone in the house 
and slaving away at his chores, hears a knock at the door. He 
opens it to a little old rain-soaked gentleman. The brothers find 
the stranger enjoying Gluck’s hospitality and angrily thrust him 
out into the storm again, only to discover to their dismay and 
chagrin that they have made an enemy of Mr. Southwest Wind, 
who destroys their house and their fields. 

Now they are reduced to melting the family plate, or to forcing 
Gluck to do so while they spend the profit at the ale house. 
Finally, Gluck’s own little golden mug must go. Much as he 
loves it, he throws it into the furnace. To his great joy and re- 
lief, this act releases “The King of the Golden River,” who has 
been under the charm of a rival king. As a reward, he is told 
the secret of turning the river into gold. But the brothers seize 
upon the formula and resolve to use it, each for his own enrich- 
ment. However, their avarice and cruelty are now their undoing 
and they become the black stones, which are known to this day 
in Stiria as “The Black Brothers.” Then Gluck sets out on the 
perilous adventure, and although he gives all of his holy water 
to dying wayfarers and arrives at the river’s source empty- 
handed, the King rewards him for his unselfishness, with the nec- 
essary three drops and the river flows “gold” for Gluck, bringing 
fertility once more to the fields and making him rightful master 
at least in Treasure Valley. 

This is the final play in the current season of Clare Tree 
Major’s Children’s Theatre of New York. Tickets for it are 
now on sale at the Washington office of the Children’s Theatre, 
1734 F Street, N. W., Met. 3834. 

The Children’s Theatre has already announced an eighth 
Washington Season starting on Saturday morning, October 28, 
with “Dick Whittington and His Cat.” This year’s subscribers 
are urged to resubscribe as soon as possible ee Oe apne series 
of juvenile plays. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Some Principles of Education, by W. Kane, S.J. Chicago: 

Loyola Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xii+215. 

This volume presents a brief treatment of fifty-five selected 
principles of education which the author rightly considered to be 
both fundamental and of practical value. Obviously, a com- 
plete philosophy of education was not contemplated. The at- 
tempt was rather to give the student a comprehensive view of 
the guiding truths which must direct educational effort. The 
guiding truths or principles are treated under four main head- 
ings: (1) principles pertaining to the material of education, or 
the person to be educated, (2) the aims or objectives of educa- 
tion, (3) the agencies of education, and (4) the process of edu- 
cation. The principles treated are numbered consecutively 
throughout the book. There is, of course, no attempt to apply 
the principles discussed to concrete situations, a task requiring 
an elaborateness of treatment far beyond the scope of a volume 
of this kind. 

The author’s deep insight into the problems of this very impor- 
tant aspect of education is manifested in his presentation, which 
is at once clear and simple, and thought provoking. Hence, the 
book will serve as an excellent text on the college level for an 
introductory course in education designed either for those who 
intend subsequently to pursue professional work in the field, or 
for non-professional students in the liberal arts college. More- 
over, the chapter on educational objectives and the one on the 
process of education might well find a place in an orientation 
course for freshmen. The topics for discussion and the suggested 
readings appended to each of the four main chapters enhance 
the value of the work as a text-book. 

The publisher has put the volume in a sturdy and attractive 
binding at a very reasonable cost. 

James N. 


Seventy Years of Textbook Publishing, A History of Ginn and 
Company, by Dr. Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. New York: 


Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 305. 
Doctor toutes was the man to write the story of Ginn and 
Company with which he has been associated since 1886 as sales- 
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man, agent, and partner—ever since he was graduated from Holy 
Cross College. To teachers in Catholic colleges for two genera- 
tions, Tom Lawler was synonymous for Ginn and Company, and 
few are the graduates of parochial schools who have not perused 
his attractive histories of the United States and therein learned 
proper ideals of American democracy. And he has been one of 
the very few Catholics with a managerial voice in the great 
secular publishing houses. This book of course tells little about 
Lawler, for he himself wrote it with characteristic humility. 
Ginn and Company for seventy years has been an American 
educational institution. It has been more than a publishing 
house for profit. It has aided in shaping American education. 
It joined no monopoly in the era of great business corporations 
when some thirty rival companies came under one roof; it re- 
mained a partnership in which able agents arrived at member- 
ship. Edwin Ginn refused to be merged or submerged, as he 
maintained that American teachers would never recognize such 
a monopoly and would ever demand the freedom of books in a 
free field. And behind the words of the author lies an interesting 
possibility of development by some opponent of big-business 
methods. Ginn and Company has published unprofitable books 
as a contribution to American culture, as, for instance, the 
philogical studies among the Eskimo people by Father Barnum, 
S.J. Some of its partners have been great educators; George 
Plimpton was the collector of manuscripts and books dealing 
with the whole growth of education which now are housed at 
Columbia University; and most of its partners have been cul- 
tured men of academic vision. The House has made a remark- 
able contribution to the study of Shakespeare from the publica- 
tion of Craig’s English of Shakespeare, in 1867 to Lyman Kit- 
teredge’s monumental studies in 1936. As one reads this sketch, 
the change and trend in American school books and interests 
is marked from Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar and the 
day of the classics to the sciences and now to history and the 
other social sciences. As one looks over the long list of Ginn 
authors, the change is noticeable from the pictured worthies of 
whiskers and ministerial background to the smoothshaven busi- 
nessman type of instructor of today. 
Doctor Lawler has written an interesting history of a great 
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publishing venture, and he has written it with a facility of ex- 

pression and a richness of style which would please such late 

partners as Messrs. Plimpton and Thurber. 
Ricuarp J. PurceL. 


Owatonna, by Edgar B. Wesley. Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+-168. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Wesley’s study has the right to be regarded as something 
new in the realm of American scholarship. His subtitle, “The 
Social Development of a Minnesota Community,” explains 
without confusion the purpose of the book. To insist that Owa- 
tonna does not fail in its purpose is to stress the truth. With- 
out pedantry of any kind this volume is a sort of biography, “a 
study of the little city of Owatonna” in southern Minnesota. 
May I say that I have been to Owatonna? The people I met 
there were friendly, even interesting. Their names are in Dr. 
Wesley’s pages, names that must appear in any analysis of the 
city’s development. At the time of my brief acquaintance with 
the subject of this investigation, no thought occurred to me that 
the people or the place differed in a distinctive way from the 
inhabitants of Rochester or Sauk Center or Winona or Chaska 
or Eden Valley. This study has supplied the conviction I failed 
to acquire at the time. 

Owatonna is in Steele County, an attractive site in that 
county, where nature combines resource with beauty at the 
meeting of Maple Creek with the Straight River. Such an odd 
- name must have a special meaning. It has. “The word derives 
from the Siouan word Ouitunya, meaning straight. ... The 
Siouan word thus furnished the name of the town and, in trans- 
lation, the name of the river. Some writers have guessed that 
the name Straight was given in honor of a man who bore that 
name, and one commentator wrote that it was ‘so named from 
being the crookedest creek in Minnesota.’ This ironical comment 
cannot be taken seriously, for the minor meanderings of the 
river would lead no observer to ignore its generally straight 
course.” From the details of the clear map on the jacket of the 
book even the hasty observer may notice that the river, if it is 
not actually crooked, is at least plainly anfractuous. 

Dr. Wesley is careful to remark that his study is “primarily 
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local.” That is its great advantage. You see the site of the 
town as it appeared to the first settlers, meet the two pioneers 
who in 1854 “became the founders of Owatonna.” Where they 
came from, what they contributed to the special progress of the 
place, what fate had in store for each is written with a simple 
dignity that springs from affection and understanding. Three 
chapters are needed for the growth of the city during the severe 
years of early hardships, the panic of 1857, the confusing period 
of the Civil War, the sharp struggles of the agricultural era, the 
booming expansion after the railroads came, and the mellow 
progress into the 1890s. Three other chapters portray the life 
of the alert community, its industrial interests, its cultural 
eagerness, its religious and educational life, its peculiar struggle 
with municipal politics and public utilities. “The record cites 
some errors, it reveals disagreements, and it shows that the little 
city has done some costly experimenting. On the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence of honesty, ability, and community spirit is 
overwhelming. Owatonna has a civic personality.” 

So there you are. Dr. Wesley writes with honest enthusiasm 
under the skillful control of critical appraisal. His book is a 
revelation of democratic reality, a stirring and delightful evi- 
dence of the American spirit and the American way of sturdy 
local energy and tractable independence. 


S. RANKIN. 


The NEW American Readers for Catholic Schools, by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. General Editor, Sister M. Theola. 
Third Reader—Helpers at Work. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Price, $0.88. 

The purpose of The New American Readers for Catholic 
Schools is to teach reading that is in keeping with the experiences 
of a Catholic child. The supernatural is blended with the nat- 
ural without being preachy. 

This NEW series is the outgrowth of a thorough study and 
much experimentation. Content, vocabulary control, sentence 
structure and the format of the series conforms to the latest 
investigation on primary reading. 

The procedures suggested in the course are in accord with the 
newest trends proposed in the “Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925,” 
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the “Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 1937” of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and the “Seventeenth Yearbook, 1938” 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. 

The readers are organized on the unit plan. This arrangement 
increases interest, develops systematic thinking and habituates 
to sustained attention. 

Through the successive stages of the foregoing readers with a 
familiar home background, the children are prepared in the 
Third Reader to appreciate Helpers at Work or the beginnings 
of industrial life—animals and circus men at work, dogs working 
for the interest of man, cotton work in the South, the fire depart- 
ment, the use of water, wheels, airplanes, our feathered friends, 
God’s way in helping man. 


Books Received 
General 


Stedman, Rev. Joseph F.: My Sunday Missal. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 5300 Ft. Hamilton 
Parkway. Price, Duroleather, $0.30. 

The Mystical Body and Social Justice. Collegeville, Minn.: 
St. John’s Abbey. Pp. 94. Price, paper, $0.35. 

Wallace, Henry A.: Paths to Plenty. Washington, D. C: Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. Pp. 150. 


Pamphlets 


Attwater, Donald, T.0.8.D.: Into Thy Hands. Compline. 
Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press. Pp. 96. Price, $0.15. 

Birth Prevention Quizzee to a Street Preacher. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Rev. Charles M. Carty “Radio Replies.” Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: Talks to Students. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 26. 

Hoffman, Frederick L., LL.D.: Compulsory Health Insurance 
and Disease Control. New York: Public Relations Bureau, Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York, 2 East 103rd St. Pp. 38. 
Price, $0.10. 

How Good Are Our Colleges? New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Manchuria—Past and Present. San Francisco: Far Eastern 
Affairs Pamphlets, 853 Howard St. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 
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Manner of Serving a Low Mass. Collegeville, Minn.: The 
Liturgical Press. Pp. 23. Price, $0.05. 

Muench, Most Rev. Aloisius J.,D.D.: The Outstretched Hand 
of Communism. St. Louis, Mo.: Central Bureau Press. Pp. 24. 
24. Price, $0.10. 

Pennsylvania Program of Extension Education. Bulletin 292. 
Harrisburg: Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 84. 

Pennsylvania Program of Literacy and Citizenship Education. 
Bulletin 293. Harrisburg: Department of Public Instruction. 
Pp. 83. 

Visual Review, 1938. Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. Pp. 72. 

Power, Rev. Richard Edward: Marriage in Christ. College- 
ville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press. Pp. 54. Price, $0.10. 

Wright, Herbert: Memorandum in Support of the Retention 
of the Spanish Embargo. Washington, D. C.: Keep the Spanish 
Embargo Committee, 1312 Mass. Ave. N.W. Pp. 35. 

Code, Joseph B.: The Spanish War and Lying Propaganda. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St. Pp. 48. Price, 
$0.05. 

Dennerle, Rev. George M.: The Child at Mass. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St. Pp. 24. 

Kramer, Rev. Herbert George, 8.M.: God’s Man of Affairs. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 45. 
Price, $0.10. 

LeBuffe, Rev. Francis P., 8.J.: Infancy-Hidden Life. New 
York: The America Press, 53 Park Place. Pp. 63. Price, $0.30. 

LeBuffe, Rev. Francis P.: Pondering in Our Hearts. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 48. Price, 
$0.10. 

McGarry, Rev. William J., 8.J.: The Mystical Body of Christ. 
New York: The America Press, 53 Park Place. Pp. 29. Price, 
$0.10. 

Ryder, David Warren: Far Eastern Affairs, China, Japan and 
the Open Door. San Francisco, Cal.: Far Eastern Affairs 
Pamphlets, 853 Howard Street. Pp. 31. Price, $0.10. 

Strong, Patience: Quiet Thoughts. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue. Pp. 64. Price, $0.50. 
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